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Air-Cooled Storages for Apples 
by Roy E. Marshall 


Michigan Agricultural College 


N THE January number of the 

AMERICAN Fruit GROWER MAGAZINE, 

Prof. V. R. Gardner presented 
data showing that there is a fairly 
constant and uniform moathly con- 
sumption of apples during the autumn, 
winter and spring months in such 
cities as Detroit and Grand Rapids. 
Prof. Gardner then pointed out that it 
was good merchandising on the part 
of the apple grower to see that the 
consumer gets good apples when he 
wants them. 

Michigan apple growers have been 
shipping 96 per cent of the total car- 
lot movement of apples before the end 
of November. This heavy shipment, 
during and immediately following har- 
vest, has been necessary because of 
the negligible amount of cold storage 
space available for apples at points 
of production. This situation will 
probably eventually be remedied by 
providing public storage for at least 
2,000,000 bushels of apples at points 
of production. These public storages 
will slowly but gradually beceme re- 
alities. In the meantime, the fruit 
grower who markets his apples locally 
should be provided with an inexpen- 
sive but efficient storage. The cost of 
building and operating a mechanically 
refrigerated cold storage of 5000 to 
20,000 bushels capacity is too high per 
bushel or per barrel. Consequently, 
attention has recently centered about 
the so-called common or air-cooled 
storage as one which may be erected 
at reasonable cost and operated by 


the fruit grower or his usual help at 


a low cost per unit of storage space. 


Renewed Interest in Michigan 


A general survey of the storage sit- 
uation in Michigan was made two 
years ago and a half dozen comimon* 
storages were found on the farms of 
commercial fruit growers, most of 
which were partly underground base- 
ments of buildings, the upper portions 
being used for various other purposes. 
The fruit kept fairly well in most of 
them. One storage was found, how- 
ever, which seemed to stand in a class 
by itself. It seemed to be ideally 
planned, although the owner had 
never seen nor read descriptions of 
air-cooled storages. This storage has 
paid for itself in each of three sea- 
sons and, of course, has paid for it- 
self several times over during the 10 
years of operation. Fruit has been 
held in a merchantable condition un- 
til April and May and there have 
never been any losses whatever from 
freezing or from shriveling of the 
apples. 

This storage made us confident that 
properly constructed and properly op- 
erated air-cooled storages would meet 
with success in Michigan in spite of 
the warm weather which usually pre- 
vails during a considerable portion of 
the picking season. During the sum- 
mer of 1922, two new storages were 
constructed and during 1923 there 
were 15 built or rebuilt according to 
suggestions and advice furnished by 
the Michigan Agricultural College. 
No two of these storages have been 
built alike but all are giving satisfac- 
tion. The Department of Horticul- 
ture ascertains the fruit grower’s 
preferences as to building materials 
and then gives advice accordingly. 


Storage Must Provide for Cooling, 
Insulation and Humidity 

An air-cooled storage must provide, 

first, for the intake of a large volume 

of cold air which must come in con- 


this cold air (by means of insulation) 
at times when the outdoor tempera- 
ture is warmer than that inside, or, 
vice versa, when the outdoor temper- 
ature is below freezing; and third, for 
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Figure 1—Diagram of an apple storage 


house, showing ventilation system for 


cooling, and dirt floor to provide proper humidity. 


tact with all fruit containers and in 
turn be passed out of the room after 
it has absorbed some heat from the 
fruit; second, for the conservation of 


a relatively high degree of humidity 

to prevent shriveling of the apples. 
The cross-sectional diagram shown 

-in figure one illustrates the principles 














Figure 2—This 13,000-bushel air-cooled 
wee County, Mich., has thirteen 18 





storage of J. P. Keeney & Son, Lena- 
by 30 inch cold air intakes and two 
four by four foot outlets or ventilators. The walls are constructed of inte 

locking tile. 


involved in an air-cooled storage. 
There is no hard and fast rule to fol- 
low with regard to the insulation of 
the walls and ceiling except that they 
must be so insulated that none of the 
apples will be frozen during the cold- 
est weather that may reasonably be 
expected. If the building is to be of 
frame construction, it may be suffi- 
ciently insulated by using several lay- 
ers of boards and water-proof building 
paper with air spaces between each 
layer, but such construction is ex- 
pensive. It is preferable to use boards, 
building paper, air space and some 
such material as ‘“celotex,” both out- 
side and inside the studs. Or, boards 
and paper may be used outside the 
studs and boards, with one inch of 
hair felt and paper inside the studs. 
Another method is to fill the space 
between the studs with “insolex,”’ 
using paper and boards or water- 
proof plaster or stucco outside and- 
inside the studs. The old system of 
using dry mill shavings, which are 
relatively cheap, is used by some and 
is a satisfactory method of insulating 
frame storages. The ceilings may be 
handled in a similar manner. 

Frame construction is not as popu- 
lar aS masonry because of the danger 
of fire, because of the short life of 
the wood when exposed to the high 
humidity that must exist in the stor- 
age room, and because more trouble 
is experienced from rodents. Con- 
crete is a very poor insulation mate- 
rial and therefore a wall made of con- 
crete must be necessarily thick and 
well water-proofed to prevent freezing 
in the coldest weather, unless the 
walls are below the ground ljne. Con- 
crete blocks with air spaces in the 
blocks may be used provided two dis- 
tinct walls with an air space between 
them are built, or one concrete block 
wall may be built and some material 
like celotex (two layers with an air 
space between them), insulex, hair- 
felt or cork may be used inside the 
supporting wall. 

The storage previously referred to 
in this article is constructed of two 
distinct walls of glazed hollow tile, 
the outer wall being eight inches in 
thickness and the inner one four 
inches. There is an inch space be- 
tween the two walls and in this space 
is a quarter inch quilt made of two 
thicknesses of paper with dried sea- 
weed as filler. Below the joists are 
paper, boards, a half inch air space 
and then wood pulp plaster. Above 
the joists are two thicknesses of 
boards with water-proof paper be- 
tween them. The storage shown in 
figure two consists of a 12-inch inter- 
locking tile wall with water-proof 
plaster en the inside and stucco on 
the outside. There are five small air 
spaces between the inside and outside 
of this wall. The principal insulation 
in the ceiling is an inch layer of hair 
felt below the joists. A special wall 
board is below the hair felt and above 
the joists are paper and boards. 

Air is of little value as an insula- 
tor unless it is confined; thus the 
smaller the air spaces and the greater 
the number of them, the better will 
be the insulation. Vertical air spaces, 
such as may exist in walls of frame 
construction, permit convection cur- 


(Concluded on page 10.) 
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6 ASPBERRY” is probably de- 
R rived from an old English 
word “razz,” meaning to tor- 
ment or trouble. The raspberry grower 
of today is being “razzed” by so many 
troubles that he is becoming thorough- 
ly discouraged and would give up the 
growing of this crop were it not for 
the fact that the financial] returns are 
exceptionally large when he is lucky. 
enough to get a crop, 

Fruit growers are well acquainted 
with the fact that today fruit cannot 
be raised as it could be by our grand- 
fathers without spraying or other 
care. With other fruits we are famil- 
jar with the agents which cause the 
diseases, which are in turn responsible 
for the»poor yield of fruit on neglect- 
ed trees or vines. These agents are 
well known insects and fungous para- 
sites. But in the case of raspberries, 
the cause or causes for the poor yield 
of fruit and the “running out” of the 
plantations are more mysterious, and 
even the expert horticulturist and 
plant “doctor” of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the State Ex- 
periment Stations are puzzled by the 
conditions now existing. It is the 
purpose of this article to describe 
some of the more obscure of these 
maladies of the raspberry and give 
some suggestions as to how they may 
be controlled. 


Fungous and Bacterial Diseases 


Before describing the disease of 
mysterious origin mentioned above, it 
might be well to describe, briefly, a 
few of the more familiar troubles of 
the raspberry. Crown gall is the 
most destructive disease of raspber- 
ries. The large rough galls produced 
in this disease and found on the canes 
and roots are familiar to most rasp- 
berry growers. The affected plants 
never recover and the disease spreads 
rapidly through the plantation. The 
canes are frequently weakened near 
where they join on the main root 
stalk and break off in windstorms. 
Anthracnose is another serious Gis- 
ease. The evidence of this malady is 
best seen on the canes just above the 
ground line as small, oval greyish 
spots which, when abundant, cause 
serious splitting of the bark. This 
disease may cause serious loss in a 
dry season by weakening the canes to 
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Raspberry Troubles 


by H. W. 


Anderson 


University of Illinois 


such an extent that the berries do 
not attain normal size and frequently 
wither before ripening. 

Other fungous diseases, such as leaf 
spot, cane blight and spur blight, may, 
at times, cause serious losses but as 
a rule they are of minor importance. 


Weather Injury 


While hardy under ordinary condi- 
tions, the raspberry is often seriously 
weakened by severe or abnormal win- 
ters. This is frequently evident in 
the spring, when many of the tips of 
the canes are killed back a foot or so. 
If one examines the canes back of 
this point, there will be found evi- 
dence of injury even though the leaf 
and fruit clusters seem to start devel- 
opment in a normal manner. Later 
in the season the leaves are observed 
to suddenly wilt and the half grown 
berries cease development and finally 
wither. 


Three Strange Diseases 


Many plants suffer from diseases of 
peculiar nature and unknown cause. 
They are grouped under the general 
terms “mosaic,” “yellows” and “leaf 
curl.” The raspberry is afflicted with 
more than its share of these types of 
disease. Three diseases known as 
mosaic, leaf curl .and eastern blue 
stem are known to occur on rasp- 
berries in the eastern half of the 
United States. These diseases are 
alike in that they are all infectious 
and can be transmitted from plant 
to plant. They are also systemic, 
that is, they are in the “system” of 
the plant, and since new canes origi- 
nate from the old by either stolens or 
root “suckers,” the disease passes 
from the canes of the current year to 
those of the following season. While 
the casual agents of the disease have 
never been isolated, many facts are 
known concerning their nature. We 
may compare them with smallpox in 
man and the foot and mouth disease 
in cattle since these are also produced 
by a so-called filterable virus. 


Leaf Curl 
This is a disease of the red rasp- 


berries. As its name indicates, the 
leaves are curled and dwarfed. The 
veins of the leaflets are arched down- 
ward and the leaf tissues appear to 
be “puckered” or “gathered” along 
these main veins. The edges of the 
leafiets turn down and often the tip is 
curled under. The diseased canes are 
dwarfed to a marked extent, espe- 
cially after the disease has been es- 
tablished for several years in a plan- 
tation. At first the leaf color is a 
darker green than that of the normal 
leaves, but later becomes yellowish 
or bronze colored. This disease does 
not spread rapidly through a planta- 
tion but once established, it gradu- 
ally increases in extent until after a 
few years perhaps 20 per cent of the 
plants are involved. The diseased 
plants always give rise to diseased 
canes in the second season. In addi- 
tion to this method of dissemination, 
certain plant lice or aphids carry the 
infectious material from diseased to 
healthy plants and thus start new 
areas of infection. 


Mosaic 


This disease is found on both the 
red and black varieties. In Michigan 
it is mainly on the blacks, while in 
New York it seems to be more abun- 
dant on the reds. As one looks over 
a field where this disease occurs, cer- 
tain areas are observed where the 
plants appear to be “off color.” Closer 
observation shows the canes in these 
areas to be much more slender than 
normal canes. The leaves on these 
plants are small and show a decided 
mottled appearance. Certain areas on 
the leaf blades of new canes are 
arched upward and are blister-like in 
appearance. These areas may be a 
quarter to an inch in diameter. 

The fruit produced on diseased 
canes is seedy and of little value. 
This disease travels up and down the 
row so that long areas in a row may 
show symptoms varying from a se- 
vere condition in the center of the 
area to almost normal plants at either 
end. Mosaic, like leaf curl, is sys- 
temic and passes from plant to plant 
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through the underground root stalk. 
It is, of course, transferred to new 
plantings when diseased plants are 
dug up in the old plantation. It is 
also probably transmitted by insects. 
such as aphids. : 


Eastern Blue Stem 


This disease is of recent origin, or 
at least has been definitely estab- 
lished as a separate disease within 
recent years. It affects the black 
raspberry only and Cumberland, Plum 
Farmer, Kansas and Hoosier are re- 
garded as most susteptible; but this 
list of varieties may be further ex- 
tended when the disease becomes 
more generally known. 

Eastern blue stem is so called be- 
cause the diseased canes often show 
peculiar elongated blue or _ violet 
mottled streaks from the ground line 
to about 18 inches or two feet above 
this line. The stripes are about as 
broad as a pencil mark but are rarely 
continuous, that is, they resemble a 
series of short, interrupted marks. 
These marks are sometimes inconspic- 
uous or lacking even when the other 


symptoms indicate the true nature 
of the disease. 
Diseased canes are dwarfed or 


stunted and the leaves are closer to- 
gether than on a normal shoot. The 
tips of the leaflets turn down sharply 
but the edges of the leaflets are not 
turned downward as in the case of 
leaf curl. The leaves are frequently 
mottled, showing small  yellowish- 
green areas over the surface. 

Blue stem is systemic in nature 
and all shoots derived from a dis- 
eased plant become diseased. Tips 
planted from diseased plants are 
stunted and frequently fail to develop. 

The berries on diseased plants are 
lacking in flavor and the harvest sea- 
son is. shortened. Usually canes de- 
veloped from diseased plants are so 
weak that they die out during the 
winter or succeeding summer before 
fruiting. From two to three years is 
the average life of the plant after 
the disease becomes established. 


Control of the Various Diseases 


Spraying is of no value in the con- 
trol of the three “virus” diseases de- 
scribed above. It is possible that a 


(Continued on page 9.) 


Second Brood Codling Moth 


by W. P. Flint 


HE QUESTION isfrequently 
asked by orchardists, which is the 
most destructive, the first or sec- 
ond brood of the codling moth? It is 
impossible in most cases to give a defi- 
nite answer to this question, as so 
much depends on the location of the 
orchard, the weather of the season, and 
the variety of apples being grown. 
Throughout the main apple growing 
sections of the. Mississippi valley, 
there is one, and a partial] second 
brood of this apple pest, and south of a 
line drawn from La Fayette, Ind., Ur- 
bana, Ill., and Hannibal, Mo., there is 
a partial third brood in most seasons. 
During years with dry, hot summers 
following early springs, the second 
brood codling moths may be sufficient- 
ly abundant to destroy 50 to 90 per 
cent of the apples in the unsprayed, or 
poorly sprayed, orchards. This brood 
of the codling moth has been the most 
troublesome in Iinois orchards for a 
number of years. The first brood cod- 
ling moth usually appears at a pretty 
definite time in relation to the appear- 
ance of the bloom on the trees, al- 
though this is not always the case. At 
the time when the eggs of this brood 
are hatching, which is usually from 10 
days to three weeks after the fall of 
the petals, it is mecessary to apply 
sprays for the control of apple blotch 
and scab, and for this reason, this 
brood. of the codling moth is usually 
pretty well taken care of. 
The time of the appearance of the 
second brood worms depends very 
largely on the weather of the season, 
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and may vary from year to year over 
a period of nearly three weeks. Any 
orchardist can ascertain for himself 
the time of the appearance of this 
brood of the codling moth in his or- 
‘chard. This may be easily done by 
banding a few unsprayed apple trees 
during the first part of June. The 
best band for catching the codling 
moth larva is a strip of ordinary tar 
building paper, six inches wide, placed 
tightly around the trunk of the tree 
just below the lower branches, and 
fastened with a large bill poster’s tack. 

In southern Illinois, one should be- 
gin examining these bands by the first 
of June; in central Missouri, Dlinois 
and Indiana, by the tenth to the fif- 
teenth of June. Look under the bands 
at three-day intervals and pick out the 
codling moth larvae which have col- 
lected under the bands. Drop these 
into a large mouthed bottle containing 
half a dozen strips of corrugated paper 
cut in lengths of four to six inches 
long and one-half inch wide at right 
angles to the corrugations. Allow the 
worms to remain in the bottle for two 
or three hours, by the end of which 
time nearly all of them will have 
crawled into the little cells in the cor- 
rugated paper strips. Then carefully 
remove the strips from the bottle and 
place them in a mason jar, putting on 
the lid, but not screwing it down so 
that it will be air tight. Set the jar 
in the fork of the tree in the orchard 





where the sun does not shine directly 
on it, and watch it.carefully for the 
appearance of the first moths. This 
will indicate when the moths will be 
out in the orchard. The moths usually 
start laying their eggs the second day 
after emergence, and at this time of 
the year, it requires from six to nine 
days for the eggs to hatch. 

One should plan to apply their first 
second brood codling moth spray from 
eight to 10 days after the first moths 
appear in the jar. Thorough spraying 
should be done at this time, as many 
of the second brood worms enter the 
sides of the fruit and it is necessary to 
cover the apples as completely as pos- 
sible to protect them. Once having 
started to emerge, this brood of cod- 
ling moth continues to emerge over a 
Iong period, usually six weeks to two 
months or longer. In seasons where 
worms are abundant, it will be neces- 
sary to apply a second second-brood- 
spray which should be put on from 
three to four weeks after the first. In 
those sections of the Mississippi Val- 
ley where a partial third brood of cod- 
ling moth occurs, it is well to apply a 
spray at the time the eggs of this brood 
begin to hatch, which is usually about 
mid-August in the southern Illinois 
section. 

This means of determining the time 
of appearance of the second hrood cod- 
ling moth should be followed by every 
large orchardist each season. In IIli- 


#nois, observations on the develop- 
ments of this insect are made each 
year at four points in the state and a 
general warning of the time 
of hatching of the first second brood 
worms is sent out to reach the grower 
approximately a week to 10 days in 
advance of the time when the young 
worms will start entering the apples. 
It is obviously impossible, however, to 
make these forecasts accurately for 
every orchard in the state, and the 
grower is safer if he will make his 


own observations and schedule his- 


sprays accordingly. 

The present season, with an abun- 
dance of rainy, cold weather, has 
greatly delayed the emergence of the 
first brood of codling moth. This is 
particularly true in the central sec- 


tions of Illinois, Indiana and Missouri. - 


Here, first brood adults are just begin- 
ning to come out at the time this ‘is 
written, which is on June 2. This is 
fully two weeks later than the normal 
emergence. For this reason, we will 
expect the second brood worms to be 
delayed this year. The wet weather 
has not only delayed the emergence of 
the moths, but the cold periods of the 
past winter killed many of the hiber- 
nating larvae, so that on the whole, 
judging by the weather experienced 
thus far this season, one would not ex- 
pect a heavy second brood of codling 
moth. There are always enough to 
bear watching, and many an orchard- 
ist in seasons like the present, has 
omitted the second brood spray to his 
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'The Inside Story of the Apple 


Part VI.—Picking and Storage of the Fruit 
by J. R. Magness 


United States Department of Agriculture 


HE TIME of picking the apple 

is of great importance in de- 

termining both its eating and its 
storage quality. The changes which 
go on during the time the fruit is 
growing and maturing on the tree are 
in part continued after picking, and 
are in part discontinued. The extent 
to which these changes have prog- 
ressed before picking will consequent- 
ly have a marked effect upon the 
quality of the fruit following pick- 
ing, and will determine to a very con- 
siderable extent the way the fruit 
holds up in storage. 

In last month’s article it was point- 
ed out that so long as the fruit and 
the leaves remain on the tree in a 
healthy condition, growth in size con- 
tinues, apparently at a rate very near- 
ly equal to that of the main growing 
season. This growth in size, of course, 
ceases with picking. Likewise, the 
development of red color stops when 
the fruit is removed from the light, 
and under commercial conditions may 
be said to stop with picking. The 
change in the green color from leaf 
green to a yellow shade, on the other 
hand, continues as the fruit ripens 
following removal from the tree. 
There is probably no further deposi- 
tion of wax following the picking. The 
decrease in the acidity of the fruit 
continues, as does also the disappear- 
ance of the starch and an increase 
in the amount of sugar. The total 
quantity of carbohydrate materials in 
the apple does not increase follow- 
ing picking, but the proportion of 
these materials which are in the form 
of sugar does increase for a consid- 
erable period of- time. 

Causes of Lcss of Fruit in Storage 


In order to understand fully the in- 
fluence of time of picking and of 
storage conditions upon the way the 
fruit holds in storage, it is necessary 
to know the four main ways in* which 
the fruit breaks down in storage. 
These are: (1) Over maturity. The 
fruit softens and finally becomes dry 
and mealy, sometimes even breaking 
down and becoming mushy and dis- 
colored inside. Even if the fruit 
does not become discolored inside, 
an overripe apple is of very poor 
quality and of very little value. 
(2) Storage scald. This is the 
brown to black discoloration which 
so often appears on the skin 
of certain varieties, either while in 
storage or following their removal to 
higher temperatures. The’ exact 
cause of storage scald has not been 
definitely determined, but the condi- 
tions under which it develops, and 
control measures, are fairly well 
known. (3) Decay. Apple rots in 
storage are caused by fungous organ- 
isms obtaining entrance into the apple 
and growing within the tissues of 
the fruit. (4) Wilting. While this 
is somewhat less important than the 
three preceding causes of loss in 
storage, nevertheless it is of much im- 
portance under certain conditions. It 
is caused by excessive evaporation or 
loss of moisture from the fruit, and 
may be very serious with certain va- 
rieties, particularly when the apples 
are held in open containers or under 
conditions of ventilation with dry air. 

The means of preventing or delay- 
ing the occurrence of these various 
forms of deterioration will be dis- 
cussed in relation to the time of 
picking and methods of handling. 
Over Maturity of Apples in Storage 

It was pointed out last month that 
one of the marked changes occurring 
in apples-as they ripen on the tree is 
the softening of the fruit. Even va- 
rieties that appear very hard at time 
of picking are going through a con- 
tinuous softening process. This proc- 
ess, which is going on while the fruit 
is on the tree, continues even more 
rapidly following removal from the 
tree, provided the fruit is held at the 
same temperature as that prevailing 
in the orchard. Thus apples will soft- 
en faster in boxes or barrels under 
the tree than they will if attached to 
the tree. If they are placed at once 





HIS is the concluding article in the series on “The 

Inside Story of the Apple,” by J. R. Magness. 

A number of letters have been received commenting 

favorably on this series, and we believe the articles 

have been both interesting and instructive to all who 

have read them. We shall in future issues try to give 
our readers more articles along this line. 











in lower temperatures, however, this 
softening process is greatly retarded. 
The only feasible means of retarding 
the softening process following pick- 
ing is to hold the fruit at low tem- 
peratures. 

If the fruit is not to be placed in 
cold storage, but rather is to be 
held in air cooled storage, it is of much 
importance to remember that the 
fruit softens faster while off the tree 
and exposed to orchard temperatures 
than it does while on the tree. The 
temperatures in air cooled apple stor- 
ages will generally not be less than 
the mean orchard temperature, and 
may in many cases be higher. Con 
sequently, it may be said that if the 
fruit is to be held in common air 
cooled storage, it is better off on the 
trees than in the storage house until 
it begins to drop badly, or until there 
is serious danger of freezing injury. 

For fruit that is moving into cold 
storage, late picking will result in fruit 
being softer when it moves into the 
storage rooms, and consequently it 
will be ‘somewhat softer at the end 
of the storage season. Unless the 
variety tends to scald badly in storage, 
it may be picked in a much more im- 
mature condition for cold storage 
than would be advisable for com- 
mon storage. For those varieties 
which tend to scald badly, how- 
ever, late picking is desirable, re- 
gardless of whether cold or common 
storage is to be used. 

In this connection, the importance 
of moving fruit intended for cold stor- 
age into the cold rooms immediately 
following picking should be empha- 
sized. One day at 70 degrees Fahrenheit 
such as often prevails at picking time, 
will soften most varieties of apples as 
much as 12 to 15 days at 30 to 32 de- 
grees Fahrenheit,, the temperatures 
which should be maintained in cold 
storage rooms. Thus every day the 
fruit is out of storage in the fall will 
markedly shorten the possible hold- 
ing time for the variety. It is im- 
portant not only that the fruit move 
into storage promptly following pick- 
ing, but also that it be cooled quickly 
once it is in the storage rooms. 

Finally, there is a great difference 
in the rate of softening of different 
varieties of apples. While no attempt 
will be made to classify all of the 
commercial sorts in relation to their 
rate of softening, the tendency of cer- 
tain varieties may be indicated. Such 
varieties as Wealthy, Grimes, Jonathan 
and Rhode Island Greening soften 
very rapidly and will be in prime eat- 
ing condition within a few days if 
held under warm conditions. A group 
of varieties which soften much less 
rapidly than the above will include 
Delicious, Rome Beauty, Baldwin and 
Stayman Winesap. These varieties 
are not very satisfactory for common 
storage holding except in northern dis- 
tricts, where they mature late and 
cool weather comes on quickly fol- 
lowing their picking season. 

A third group of varieties will in- 
clude those which actually soften very 
slowly, even at temperatures of 


around 50 degrees. In this group are 
such varieties as York Imperial, Wine 


sap, Black Twig (Arkansas), Yellow: 


Newtown (Albemarle Pippin) and Ben 
Davis. These represent varieties 
which can be held successfully in com- 
mon storage much further south than 
can varieties of the second group. 


Storage Scald 


The development of storage scald 
varies greatly with the variety, with 
the time of picking, with the type of 
packing used, and with storage con- 
ditions. These factors can be dis- 
cussed only briefly in this article. 

Almost all varieties will develop 
scald under certain conditions. There 
is a wide range in the susceptibility 
of different varieties, however. Among 
the varieties which scald most severe- 
ly would be included Black Twig and 
York Imperial. Varieties upon which 
it is often very bad include Wagener, 
Grimes, Rome Beauty, Rhode Island 
Greening, Staymen Winesap, etc. Va- 
rieties less likely to scald than these, 
but upon which scald may be severe, 
include Delicious, Winesap, Baldwin, 
Yellow Newtown and Ben Davis. Jon- 
athan and Northern Spy are varieties 
which are almost never affected by 
scald. 

The time of picking the fruit is of 
great importance in controlling apple 
scald. If fruit is allowed to remain 
on the trees sufficiently late, scald 
can be greatly lessened and in some 
cases entirely avoided. Unfortunate- 
ly, labor conditions and the great 
amount of work at harvest time may 
make it,impracticable to delay pick- 
ing sufficiently to secure this result. 
Also, during certain seasons some va- 
rieties may begin to drop badly when 
still too immature to store without 
scald development. For varieties of 
the first two groups named, however, 
distinctly better storage fruit will usu- 
ally be obtained if the apples are left 
on the trees as long as possible be- 
fore picking. Even for fruit going 
into cold storage, the greater degree 
of softening before picking will not 
be serious,- while the superior scald 
control will be of great advantage. 

Ventilation of the storage rooms has 
often been recommended to secure 
scald control. This will partially, 
though not completely, control scald, 
provided the moving air comes direct- 
ly into contact with the fruit. Venti- 
lation of the storage room cannot be 
recommended as a means of control 
if the fruit is wrapped and is in boxes 
or in barrels. For those varieties 
which scald badly, storing in open 
ventilated crates will usually distinct- 
ly reduce the amount of scald. 

Wrapping the fruit in oiled paper 
is the most generally successful meth- 
od yet devised for the control of 
storage scald. Paper wrappers im- 
pregnated with mineral oil until they 
contain not less than 15 per cent of 
oil by weight have been found to give 
practically complete scald control on 
apples from most of the producing 
sections of the West. Control of scald 
by oiled wrappers on fruit in the 


more humid apple districts has not 
been so uniformly successful. In most 
of the tests on fruit even from the 
humid districts however, the use of 
oiled wrappers has distinctly lessened 
scald development. 

To summarize, we may say, then, 
that for the control of apple scald the 
fruit, if practicable, should be stored 
in oiled paper wraps. The varieties 
which are highly susceptible to scald 
should be picked as late as possible, 
for some unknown change occurs late 
in the growing season which greatly 
decreases the amount of scald which 
will develop. Immediate storage fol- 
lowing picking, at temperatures of 
30 to 32 degrees, will result in less 
scald than will develop following a 
delay in moving the fruit into cold 
storage. If impracticable to wrap the 
fruit, the storing of highly susceptible 
varieties in open containers and with 
air movement will likewise reduce 
scald development. 


Decay of the Fruit in Storage 


In order that fruit may decay in 
storage it is essential that a fungous 
organism gain access to the flesh of 
the fruit. The intact apple skin is 
highly resistant to the penetration of 
fungous organisms. Consequently, it 
is only rarely that decay in a firm 
apple starts without a break in the 
skin. It thus follows that care in 
spraying, to reduce insect and disease 
injury in the orchard, accompanied by 
careful grading, to eliminate those ap- 
ples which are injured, will greatly de- 
crease decay. Also, care in handling 
is essential. Great damage is often 
done in heading barrels or putting 
lids on boxes packed with too great 
a bulge. The bruising and breaking 
of the skin which results affords a 
splendid opportunity for the entrance 
of rot organisms. Finally, immediate 
storage at low temperatures is of 
great value in reducing decay. Most 
of the organisms causing decay of ap- 
ples in storage will not infect an 
apple at a temperature of 30 to 32 
degrees Fahrenheit. Once the infec- 
tion occurs and the fungus is estab- 
lished, it will grow slowly even at 
these low temperatures, but initial 
infection wil rarely occur; hence, 
again, it is important that the fruit be 
cooled promptly if loss from decay is 
to be avoided. 


Wilting in Storage 


Wilting of apples in storage is due 
to loss of moisture from the fruit, and 
is usually associated with small wax 
development on the skin. It can be 
avoided or lessened by adding more 
moisture to the air, thus reducing 
evaporation, or by placing the fruit 
in fairly tight packages, which also 
retards evaporation. 

In air-cooled storages, if the fruit 
shows evidence of wilt, sprinkling the 
walls or floors once or twice a day 
will increase the moisture in the air 
and reduce wilting. For varieties 
which tend to scald badly, storing in 
headed barrels will generally result in 
much less evaporation from the fruit. 

In cold storage, wilting may also re- 
sult if the air in the room becomes 
too dry. A humidity of 85 to 88 per 
cent saturation should be maintained 
to avoid moisture loss from the fruit 
during the long storage period. In re- 
gions where considerable refrigeration 
must be applied throughout the win- 
ter, wilting is particularly likely to 
occur in cold storage since the cool- 
ing-pipes are continuously drying the 
air by freezing out the moisture. Un- 
der these conditions, it may be very 
desirable to moisten the air by oc- 
casionally sprinkling the floor and 
packages. 


Tests for Time of Picking 
Many tests have been used to de- 
termine when apples are ready to re- 
move from the tree. Color of seeds, 
ease of separation from the tree, the 
amount of red color on the fruit, the 
shade of the ground color, or of green, 
the apparent hardiness of the flesh— 
(Concluded on page 11,) 
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Summer Pruning of Brambles 


N THE rush of summer work, many tasks 
i call for attention. Quite commonly all of 

them cannot be performed. In such cases, 
the growers who use the best judgment in 
what shall be done and what shall be left un- 
done will in the long run prove the most suc- 
cessful. The summer pruning of brambles 
is one job that will nearly always repay atten- 
tion. Without a certain amount of summer 
pruning, the best fruiting results cannot be 
obtained. 

The canes of brambles live only two years. 
In the first season, they make their principal 
growth, and in the second they bear their crop 
of fruit, after which they die. The object of 
summer pruning is to give the young canes a 
proper shape and growth for the best fruiting 
results. In the case of blackcap raspberries, 
summer pruning also increases the set of new 
plants from the tips. 

The young canes grow very rapidly early in 
the season. If left unpruned, they soon develop 
into long canes, which sway about in windy 
weather. Such canes are also damaged easily 
by tillage tools, and they may break off when 
laden with fruit the following season. The 
breaking off may be avoided, it is true, by 
heading back the canes the following winter, 
but such large canes are usually hollow and 
the cut surfaces offer exceptional opportunity 
for damage by weather, insects and diseases. 

In order to avoid these disadvantages and 
to gain other benefits, the young canes should 
be headed back when they have reached a 
height of 18 to 24 inches. In some places and 
with certain varieties, it is customary to allow 
the canes to reach a greater height before they 
are headed back. It is sufficient to merely re- 
move the terminal bud. It is best removed 
either by pinching or with a sharp knife. 
Since the canes reach the desired height at 
different times, it is necessary to go over the 
plants several times to secure the best re- 
sults. 

The heading back of the young canes in- 
sures a smal] wound which heals readily. It 
causes the cane to become more stocky and 
to branch. Thus, a much better growth and 
habit for fruit bearing is acquired than if the 
canes receive no summer pruning. The head- 
ing back of young canes is one of the summer 
jebs which should receive attention. 

In addition to heading back the young canes, 





many growers also remove the old canes after 
they have produced their crop of fruit. The 
old canes are cut close to the ground. The re- 
moval of these old canes is a desirable prac- 
tice, since the young canes are given more 
room in which to grow. However, it is a 
time-taking job, and many growers allow them 
to remain until the following winter. 





Propagating Blackcap 


Raspberries 


LACKCAP raspberries, unlike red rasp- 

berries and blackberries, are propagated 

by tips. The canes in late summer bend 
over until the tips reach the ground. The ter- 
minal bud enlarges, and, on being given suit- 
able condition, enters the ground and takes 
root, after which the bud bends slightly up- 
ward. Some.growers and nurserymen sever the 
young plants from the canes in the fall, when 
they dig and store the plants for late winter 
and early spring trade. For home planting, 
however, it is best to remove the plants in the 
early spring. 

Sometimes the canes root fairly well with- 
out attention, but in this case, the plants 
are often of undesirable shape. Furthermore, 
without attention, many tips simply push 
about among the grass and weeds or on the 
dry, hard ground, without being able to gain 
a foothold in the soil. The best results, either 
in the number or shape of the plants, are 


usually secured only when plants are given. 


assistance. 

In the first place, the ground should be kept 
cultivated and as free as possible from weeds 
and grass. It is also advisable to head back 
the young canes in the summer, as described 
in another article, in order to cause them to 
branch. This’ increases the number of tips 
and the number of plants produced. 

When the tips begin to reach the ground, 
one should either cover them with loose soil 
or, better still, dig a shallow hole with a 
trowel or gardener’s dibber and insert the 
tip and cover it with soil. The best shaped 
_plants are secured when the tips are set in a 
fairly perpendicular manner. Canes which 
are thus handled as soon as their tips reach 
the ground will take root quickly, and they 
will produce better and stronger plants than 
if the canes are allowed to shift for them- 
selves. The tips reach the ground at different 
times and it is therefore desirable to go over 
the patch about once each week during the 
propagating season in order to secure the 
largest possible set of young plants. 

In the event that there are any missing 
places in the rows, new plants can be estab- 
lished in those places by rooting canes in the 
places desired. 

If a grower is not interested in selling plants 
and does not wish to set a new patch, there 
will be no necessity of assisting the tips to 
gain a foothold, for new canes will arise from 
the old roots each year to renew the patch. 





Railroad Publicity 


N RECENT hearings before the Senate 
i Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce, attacks were made on the ex- 
penditures by railroads on Public Relations 
advertising. No claim was made that the ad- 
vertising in question was untrue to fact, but 
it was contended that the railroads had no 
right to include as operating expenses money 
spent in acquainting the public with the facts 
about the railway business and the views of 
their officials aout railway regulations. One 
senator proposed to introduce a bill in Con- 
gress preventing railroads from advertising 
to influence public opinion. 

It is not our purpose to espouse the cause 
of railroads, any more than it is to support 
any other class of commercial organizations. 
We can see no justification, however, in the 
legislation suggested, and we believe that if 
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such legislation is passed, our law-makers will 
set up a precedent which in time will do more 
harm than the good its proposers think it will 
do. 

Even though railroads are regulated by the 
government to a certain extent, they are still 
private commercial enterprises. They are sup- 
ported by the stock and bond investments of 
thousands of people and it is only natural 
that they should desire to take care of the in- 
terests of these investors. If the railroads 
are prevented from presenting their case, then 
it follows logically that every other commer- 
cial interest should receive the same treat- 
ment. ’ 

Our democracy is founded on the principle 
that all things, so far as possible, should be 
settled on the basis of fairness and justice, 
and after consideration of all available evi- 
dence. In our courts, an accused person has 
a right to fully present his side of the case, 
and no objection has ever been raised to this 
principle, no matter how guilty or innocent 
the party may be. 

It is difficult to see how any harm could 
result from the railroads presenting their 
case to the public, provided they confine them- 
selves to facts. The government may properly 
interfere, we believe, if they make statements 
untrue to fact, but not otherwise. Facts can 
never hurt anyone, except those with selfish 
interests at stake. Although we should like 
to see railroad rates reduced, the same as 
most other people, when operating conditions 
warrant it, we have no fear of the facts in 
any event, and we do not believe the Ameri- 
can people want even the case of the rail- 
roads decided without a full presentation of 
the facts on both sides. 





Orchard Tour of Seventeen 


States 

OR THE first time in the history of Amer- 

ican Horticulture, a large number of the 

State Horticultural Societies are co-op 
erating in a summer tour that will cover a 
large portion of the United States—the Cen- 
tral West, East and Northéast. This spirit of 
teamwork between this large group of states 
bespeaks highly of further co-operation be- 
tween all horticultural interests. 

This tour has been arranged by the Ameri- 
can Pomological Society—the 76-year-old na- 
tional society of horticulturists and orchard- 
ists. One of the aims of the tour is to bring 
before the public, the advantages of increased 
consumption of American grown fruit. 

The American Pomological Society is stag- 
ing a national “Eat More Fruit” Campaign 
that will doubtless result in a great deal of 
benefit for all of the fruit growers, no matter 
what character of fruit they are producing. 
One of the most important problems before 
the fruit grower is undoubtedly that of get- 
ting increased consumption of fruit per capita 
by the American public. 

We earnestly urge all growers who can pos- 
sibly do so to attend a part of this tour and 
to boost the work of the “Kat More Fruit” 
Campaign. A short article by Paul Stark, 
President of the American Pomological So- 
ciety, appears in this issue. 





Your Experiences 


RUIT growers throughout the country are 
F always anxious to hear about how the 

other fellow is doing it, and stories of 
your experiences in growing good fruit will be 
of interest to them. We, also, would like to 
know more about your methods and we want 
you to write us about them and, if possible, 
send along a photograph of your orchard, 
home, packing plant or any special feature 
worthy of mention. These stories will be 
published from time to time and will be of 
interest, for we all like to read about how you 
have made a success of fruit growing. 
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Grape Growing in Missouri 


RAPE growing on a commercial 
is scale in Missouri came _ into 

prominence about 1850. In the 
districts about St. Louis, Herman and 
other Missouri river towns, the indus- 
try assumed great importance _ be- 
tween 1860 and 1870. Following this 
period, there was a decline in acre- 
age due to the ravages of black rot 
and other fungous diseases, for which 
at that time there was no successful 
means of control. 

Within the last three or four years, 
grape growing has assumed an impor- 
tant role, especially in southwest Mis- 
souri. There are now more than 5000 
acres planted to grapes in this region, 
but only a small part of this acreage 
has reached bearing age. Shippers 
estimate that this year’s crop will 
more than double that of any previous 
season and that by 1925 shipments 
will range between 1000 and 1500 cars 
of grapes. 

Grape growing on a commercial 
scale in Missouri is confined mainly 
to the following regions: The Ozark 
section, including about a dozen coun- 
ties in the southwestern part of the 
state; the Missouri River section, in- 
cluding seven or eight counties; and 
the Northwestern section, including 
some five or six counties. Of these 
three regions, the Ozark grape belt 
of southwest Missouri is now the most 
important. Until recently the East 
Central River section was much more 
important. 

Grapes are now being planted ex- 
tensively at practically all the places 
in the Ozark district where straw- 
berries have formerly been grown on 
a commercial scale. Grape and straw- 
berry production is going forward to- 
gether in this district as the acreage 
on the whole of both has been on the 
increase for the past two @r three 
years and many growers are making 
these crops their major project. 

Grape growing has also assumed 
commercial importance at two points 
in northwestern Arkansas, Tontitown 
and Altus. The soil and climatic con- 
ditions of northwestern Arkansas and 
southwestern Missouri are similar. 
The grape growing section of the two 
gtates may logically be considered to- 
gether. The growers of both states 
are co-operating to their mutual ad- 
vantage in production and marketing 
methods. The leaders of the industry 
are endeavoring to foster and encour- 
age this friendly co-operation and 
helpful assistance. A grape juice 
plant is now in operation at Spring- 
dale, Ark. This is just 30 miles south 
of Seligman, Mo., which is located 
near the State Line. 

The second most important grape 
growing region of Missouri consists 
mainly of St. Louis, St. Charles and 
Gasconade counties. These counties 
have maintained their present acreage 
of from eight to ten thousand acres 
for years, in fact, as early as 1899, 
the value of grapes, wine, etc., was 
$43,480 in St. Louis county, while Gas- 
conade county followed with a crop 
valued at $9936, and St. Charles 
county $8010. Plantings have _ in- 
creased here with the advent of pro- 
hibition. In earlier times the grape 
wine industry was an important one 
in this region. Splendid vineyards 
and spacious wine cellars were very 
common 10 or 12 years ago. Within 
the last two or three years, there has 
been an increased planting of grapes 
and a demand for a revival of the in- 
dustry, although the planting has not 
kept pace with that in the Ozark re- 
gion. 

In northwest Missouri, the grape in- 
dustry has been established for a 
longer period than in the Ozarks, but 
it developed much later than in the 
East Central region. This region now 
has an acreage of about five to seven 
hundred acres. There has been a 
steady growth in the planting of 
grapes within recent years. The soil 
and climate of this district are well 
adapted to the industry and with 
prices continuing good, there should 
be a substantial increase in acreage 
in this region, 


by T. J. 


University 


Varieties. 


There are only two varieties being 
grown commercially in the Ozark re- 
gion. These are Concord and Moore 
Early. Perhaps 90 per cent of the 
acreage is Concord. The _ greatest 
planting of Moore Early is in the vi- 
cinity of Neosho. 

In the East Central district, many 








Talbert 


of Missouri 


increase as the grape industry is de- 
veloped. Since the growing season is 
longer in the Ozark region, the pests 
are usually more severe there and a 
greater number of sprays are re- 
quired. 

The fungous disease known as black 
rot is the most important single pest. 
This is especially ¢rue in the Ozark 














From Mo. Agr. Exp, Bul. 208 


A loaded grape vine in a well kept Missouri vineyard. 


of the old vineyards are _ planted 
almost exclusively to the wine grapes. 
The later’ plantings, 
largely Concord. 

In the Northwestern 
acreage is made up almost entirely 


of Concord, with Moore Early as sec- 
The later plant- 


ond in importance. 
ings here have also been largely to 


Concord. 
Diseases and Insects 


The diseases and insects of most 


importance to Missouri grape growers 


however, are 


district, the 


region. This fungus attacks the 
fruit, leaves, tendrils, leaf stems and 
shoots. The disease discolors the 
fruit, causing it to turn brown. The 
berries become shrunken and dry to 
mummies. 

The other diseases and insect pests 
are of minor importance as compared 
to the black rot. All of the injurious 
insect pests and vine diseases may be 
controlled by the regular foliage and 
fruit sprays. It is seldom necessary 
to make an extra spray for an indi- 
vidual insect or disease. 











Black rot on the fruit. The berries a 
stages of development. Black rot 
eolored spot, which soon becomes 








From Mo. Agr. Exp. Bul. 208 
t the top show the disease at different 
first appears on the fruit as a small light 
blackish in appearance. The rot devel- 





ops rapidly and soon involves the entire berry, which dries into a black 


mummy. 


are black rot, berry moth, grapevine 
flea beetle, leaf hopper and grape 
curculio. In general, it may be said 
in the Ozark region that these pests 
are not doing a great deal of damage 
at the present time. Most of the 
vineyards are new and this would 
seem to account for this fact. We 
may expect, however, that injury will 


Arsenate of lead is used for con- 
trolling biting and chewing insects; 
nicotine sulphate for controlling suck- 
ing insects like leaf hopper and 
aphids, and Bordeaux mixture for con- 
trolling the fungous diseases. All of 
these spraying chemicals are mixed 
together and applied at the same time, 
making one application serve to con- 


trol both diseases and insects. It is 
important, therefore, that the grower 
know what insects and diseases are 
present m order that he may spray 
effectively against them. About four 
or five applications are necessary in 
the Missouri River and Northwestern 
districts, while seven or more may be 
required in the Southwestern district 
or Ozark region. 
Spraying 


Since spraying is the most impor- 
tant single problem confronting the 
commercial grape grower in Missouri, 
the complete spraying schedule of the 
University of Missouri College of Ag- 
riculture is given: 

Dormant Spray — Apply winter 
strength lime-sulphur solution (one 
gallon of the commercial concentrate 
to eight gallons of water) before the 
buds swell in the spring, for scale and 
anthracnose. If only anthracnose is 
present, Bordeaux mixture 8-8-50 may 
be used in place of the lime-sulphur. * 
If neither scale nor anthracnose is 
present, this spray will not be needed. 

Bud Spray—This is a special spray 
made for flea beetle only and need 
not be made unless flea beetle is pres- 
ent. Apply as soon as the buds swell 
and repeat one week later, using three 
pounds of the powdered arsenate of 
lead to 50 gallons of water. 

First Regular Spray—This spray is 
a part of the regular spraying pro- 
gram for grapes and, except in vine- 
yards relatively free of black rot, 
should always be made. Apply when 
most of the shoots show the second 
or third leaf, using Bordeaux mixture 
4-4-50 for black rot and anthracnose, 
and arsenate of lead (dry), three 
pounds to 50 gallons for flea beetle. 
If flea beetle is not present, the lead 
may be omitted. 

Second Regular Spray—Apply just 
before the blossoms open, using 4-4- 
50 Bordeaux for black rot, anthrac- 
nose, downy mildew and other fun- 
gous diseases, and arsenate of lead 
(dry) three pounds to 50 gallons of 
water for curculio and other chewing 
insects. This is an important spray 
and should always be made. 

Third Regular Spray—Apply just as 
the petals fall or as soon as the fruit 
has set, using 4-4-50 Bordeaux for 
black rot, anthracnose, downy mil- 
dew, and other fungous diseases, and 
arsenate of lead (dry) two pounds to 
50 gallons for curculio, berry moth 
and other chewing insects. Also an 
important spray which should always 
be made. 

Fourth Regular Spray—Apply 10 to 
14 days after the third spray, using 
Bordeaux 4-4-50, arsenate of lead (dry) 
two pounds to 50 gallons and nicotine 
sulphate at the rate of one-half pint 
to each 100 gallons of Bordeaux mix- 
ture for black rot, anthracnose, downy 
mildew, curculio, berry moth, leaf 
folder and the grape leaf hopper. This 
is the most important spray for the 
leaf hopper, and care should be taken 
in applying this spray to thoroughly 
cover the under sides of the leaves. 
This is also an important spray for 
grape curculio. 

Fifth Regular Spray—Apply in about 
two weeks after number four, or about 
the first of July; using the same ma- 
terials at the same dilutions as used 
in the fourth spray. 

Sixth Regular Spray—Apply two 
weeks after the fifth spray, or about 
the middle of July, using Bordeaux 
4-4-50 for black rot and arsenate of 
lead (dry) two pounds to 50 gallons 
for chewing insects. This spray is 
seldom necessary in north Missouri 
and is usually omitted; but it should 
be made in south Missouri. 

Later Spraying—The above regular 
foliage sprays if properly made are 
usually sufficient except for varieties 
very susceptible to the attack of 
black rot and in warm damp summers 
favorable to black rot, when one or 
two additional sprayings, at intervals 
of 10 days to two weeks, may be 
necessary. To prevent spotting the 
fruit, some non-staining spray, such 

(Ooncluded on page 11,) 
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Orchard Sanitation and Hygiene 


by George L. Peltier 


University of Nebraska 


HE REASON why you _ have 

diseases in your orchards from 

year to year is solely due to the 
fact that you have not eliminated the 
source. Through spraying you can con- 
trol certain diseases during the grow- 
ing season and prevent them from de- 
veloping into epidemics, but you must 
combat these pests year in and year 
out. Why not take the most difficult 
course, but the easiest in the long 
run, and eliminate all serious diseases 
from your orchards which cannot be 
controlled by spraying. In practice, 
this is the most difficult procedure, 
in that we must have the concerted 
action on the part of many individuals 
to carry out such an ambitious pro- 
gram. One individual may eliminate a 
disease from his orchard, but if his 
neighbor does not do likewise, it 
will be of little value, as the winds, 
insects and other natural agents of 
dissemination,- will carry the germs 
of disease back into his orchard. 
Again, if a number of growers clean 
up their orchards and fail to take no- 
tice of the diseased trees growing in 
the vicinity, they will still have a 
source of disease which will menace 
their orchards. 


Destroy Neglected Orchards 


Orchard diseases are propagated by 
spores or germs which either passed 
the winter in the trees themselves or 
in the neighborhood. Every grower 
should take it upon himself to cull 
out his diseased trees, prune out 
diseased twigs and eliminate all ref- 
use which might harbor the disease 
spores. Of course, this is a rather 
tedious job but one that will pay in 
the long run. By all means, the aban- 
doned and neglected orchards should 
be destroyed as each orchard of this 
type serves as a breeding ground and 
eenter for the spread of insect and 
fungous pests commonly occurring in 
orchards. 

The grower has two thoughts in 
mind in managing an orchard; namely, 
high yields and quality, as a combina- 
tion of the two brings him the best 


returns from the market. Then why 
not take as great precautionary meas- 
ures as the man who, let us say, raises 
fancy animals? If a stock man has 
an attack of a contagious or infectious 
disease among his cattle, he is sure 
to isolate or kill the diseased animals 
as soon as the disease is noticed. 
How much more quickly does he act 
than the orchardist, who will neglect 
to cut out diseased trees in his grove. 

I do not think that the grower has 
ever appreciated the value and the 
length of life of his trees as com- 
pared, say, with a good producing cow. 
After the difference in labor costs is 
subtracted, I think he will find when 
the length of life of his tree is con- 
sidered that a high producing tree will 
yield as good a return as a good pro- 
ducing cow. 

Thus, I would urge all fruit growers 
to keep their orchards as free from 
diseases as is humanly possible, 
through the elimination and preven- 
tion of the source -and centers of 
disease which are a menace to suc- 
cessful orchard production. 


General Health and Thriftiness of the 
Trees 


It is not sufficient that you main- 
tain efficient sanitation in your or- 
chards, but you must also look to the 
general health and thriftiness of the 
trees themselves—in fact, you must go 
still further and not only grow healthy 
trees but trees that produce and yield 
returns. You must also bear in mind 
that the native fruit trees growing 
where competition is keen can main- 
tain themselves in health to a much 
better advantage than the highly spe- 
cialized, grafted or budded varieties 
which you raise in your orchards. 
Through breeding, selecting and cull- 
ing, new varieties embodying more 
desirable features of high yield and 
quality are being originated, until per- 


haps we may reach a point where we 
will destroy the internal equilibrium of 
the trees and make them more sus- 
ceptible to disease. 

Plants are much more susceptible to 
disease than animals. This should be 
expected owing to their decided dif- 
ference in make-up. The chief differ- 
ences, of course, occur in the absence 
of blood circulation and its efficient 
properties in combatting diseases, 
once infection takes place in animals. 
Thus, plants are not only more sus- 
ceptible to disease than animals, but 
their recovery is less certain if the 
disease is allowed to go unchecked. 

Growth of fruit trees, like other 
plants, may be considered as the 
function of two variables. The first 
of these is the genetic constitution 
of the individual. The second is the 
resultant of those factors that make 
up what is commonly called environ- 
ment. The first variable, namely, the 
genetic constitution of the individual, 
can be controlled more or less by the 
plant breeder through selection, breed- 
ing and culling out of undesirable va- 
rieties and the production of new va- 
rieties embodying all the desirable 
features that go to make up a good 
individual. 

On the other hand, the growers can 
do little to control the external fac- 
tors, commonly called environment. 
Environment includes factors, such 
as temperature, moisture, light, nutri- 
tion, etc. I think that you will all admit 
that the biggest gamble in fruit grow- 
ing is the uncertainty of the weather 
in season and out of season. Favor- 
able weather during rather short inter- 
vals during the year determines to a 
large extent whether you will have a 
good crop. Again other weather con- 
ditions determine whether disease will 
be prevalent in your orchards. 

How is the grower going to meet 
these conditions over which he has 


no control? The answer is simple, 
but the procedure can be carried out 
only with some thought and work on 
the part of the grower, even before he 
sets out his trees. 


Conditions Necessary to Successful 
Orcharding 


The first prerequisite to successful 
orcharding is the location and type 
of land chosen for the orchard site. 
Second, a study of the local weather 
conditions is necessary. Third, va- 
rieties must be chosen which will 
maintain themselves in health and 
vigor under these conditions. After 
these conditions have been fulfilled, 
through common sense orchard man- 
agement, the trees must be kept in 
full health -and vigor so that they will 
produce bountiful crops. Thus, while 
the grower has no control over exter- 
nal factors, he can, by the choice of 
location, study of local weather condi- 
tions, selection of desirable varieties 
and common sense management, so 
adjust his trees to those uncontrol- 
lable factors that he can maintain 
them in health and vigor and so ob- 
tain maximum production under these 
conditions. 

I wonder what you would say of a 
dairy man who sent out letters to 
various firms asking bids on 50 cows 
and bought them at the lowest price 
offered. I know you would be in- 
clined to use some pretty strong ad- 
jectives in telling what you thought 
of him. And still, isn’t this what a 
lot of growers do? Perhaps they 
do not go as far as to take the lowest 
offer, but what do they know about 
the trees they are getting? When a 
dairyman buys a cow, he wants to 
know all about her father and mother, 
yes, even her grandfather and grand- 
mother, and then some, in fact, he is 
not satisfied as to her ancestors, but 
the cow must be sound herself and 
be tested for tuberculosis, etce., be- 
fore she is accepted. Why shouldn’t 
an orchard grower make the same de- 
mands on the nurserymen, both for 
pedigree and disease-free stock? He 


Biggest Horticultural Tour Ever Planned 


OR YEARS the horticultural socie- 

ties of the different states, in ar- 

; ranging the dates for their sum- 

mer meetings, have consulted their own 

convenience and have not given a 

thought to the fact that there are many 

horticulturists and orchardists in other 

states who would probably attend, if 
meeting dates did not conflict. 

This summer the American Pomo- 
logical Society has arranged for co- 
operation of 17 states that have ar- 
ranged their meetings two or three 
days apart so there will be no conflict- 
ing dates, and so one state meeting 
follows another. The American Pomo- 
logical Society will co-operate in the 
program in each state and an official 
American Pomological Society speak- 
ers’ car will go from state to state, 
thus giving the orchardists of each 
state an opportunity to hear some of 
the leading horticultural authorities of 
the United States. The speakers will 
Zo in relays, each speaker being on 
the programs in several states. 

In the following list where the name 
of the state is given, it indicates that 
the State Horticultural Society meet- 








July— 7-8 New Jersey 
14-15 Kentucky 9 New York 
15-16 Indiana (Hudson Val.) 
17-18 Illinois 10 Touring 

19-20 Touring 11-12 Connecticut 
21-22 Michigan 13 Rhode Island 
23-24 Touring 14 Massachusetts 
25-26 Ohio (Eastern) 
27-28 Touring 15-16 Maine 

29-30 Maryland Touring 
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31-1 West Virginia |18-19 N. Hampshire 
August— 20 Touring 

2 Virginia 21 Vermont 

3 Touring 22-23 Massachusetts 
4-5 Pennsylvania (Western) 

6 Touring 24 Touring 





ing (of that particular state) will be 
held on these dates. Where the word 


by Paul 


C. Stark 


President The American Pomological Society 


“touring” is opposite dates, it indi- 
cates time going from one state to 
another. Although no special itinerary 
on these “touring” dates can be lined 
up now, opportunity will be given to 
visit any interesting orchards that hap- 
pen to be on the line of travel from 
state to state. 

The line of tour has been arranged 
so that there will be the shortest 
jumps possible from state to state. 
Furthermore, the general direction of 
the route has been arranged so that 
most of the tour will be on hard sur- 
face roads, where road conditions will 
cause the least possible amount of 
trouble. All details of program, etc., 
to be under supervision of the State 
Horticultural Society. 

All orchardists should endeavor to 
attend their own state tour and. meet- 
ing—also the tour in as many of the 
other states as possible. This is a 
united effort to better the orchardist’s 
condition and everyone should get be- 
hind the movement and boost to make 
it a splendid success. 

Working together in this way, the 
American Pomological Society and the 
combined societies of these 17 states 
should make the summer of 1924 the 
greatest summer in the history of 
scientific orcharding in this country. 
Programs have been arranged for each 
meeting, that will include speakers, 
nationally known, and in each state a 
tour will be arranged where outstand- 
ing orchards will be visited and condi- 
tions observed that should result in 
much good. Some of the states say 


that they expect to have 1000 people 
present at their meetings. All states 
are working to make their summer 
meeting the greatest meeting of its 
kind they have ever held, and horti- 
culturists all over the eastern half of 
the United States are looking forward 
to this American Pomological Tour 
and to the horticultural meetings to be 
held at that time. 

This tour of the American Pomologi- 
cal Society, it is hoped, will mark a 
new era in summer horticultural meet- 
ings, will add greater interest, will 
insure larger crowds and will result in 
increased memberships to these so- 
cieties and add largely to their pres- 
tige. 

The American Pomological Society 
invites all growers who want to join 
the tour with their automobiles before 
it reaches their state and stay with it 
after it reaches their state to do so. 
This will enable any orchardist to stay 
on the tour as long as he desires. Or- 
chardists are encouraged to make this 
a short vacation trip, taking their 
families with them. Fruit growers 
everywhere should get in touch with 
the secretary of their State Horticul- 
tural Society for full particulars in 
regard to the tour, or write direct to 
the president or secretary of the Amer- 
ican Pomological Society. 

Eat More Fruit Campaign 

On this extensive tour, the American 
Pomological Society will begin its ac- 
tive work on the “Eat More Fruit” 
Campaign that has been carefully 


planned and worked out by its officers 
and committees. The Campaign has 
already been started for this year and 
it is planned to greatly increase its ac- 
tivities and scope next year. 

The object of the ‘Eat More Fruit” 
Campaign will be clearly brought be- 
fore the societies and before the pub- 
lic during this trip. The value of fruit 
from a standpoint of health, food and 
economy will be discussed and the 
ground work laid for the Campaign 
they expect to make. It is expected 
that the fruit growers of the nation and 
those business institutions whose mar- 
ket is chiefly or partly with farmers 
who grow fruit, will help in a substan- 
tial way this, the first organized effort 
to increase the consumption of fruit. 

A little team work and united effort 
on the part of all who are interested 
in having the fruit growing industry 
on a permanently prosperous founda- 
tion, will accomplish remarkable re- 
sults in a short time. 

Food experts, dietitians, doctors, 
dentists, and other authorities have 
forcibly presented the food value facts 
about fruit and the need of increased 
fruit consumption for the best inter- 
ests of the human body. Home eco- 
nomic experts have demonstrated the 
unlimited number of uses and means 
of preparation of fruit for the table, to- 
gether with the statements of their 
high energy and fuel value for the hu- 
man system. With this great array of 
facts and the actual backing of their 
statements by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, State Agri- 


cultural Colleges, Experimental Sta- 
tions, Home Economic Departments, 
State Horticultural Societies, and 


many others interested, the battle is 
already half won. 
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can, but not until he 
pay a premium for such stock, the 
same as the dairyman does. 

I really believe that the relative 
low cost of nursery stock has retarded 
the fruit industry in this country more 
than it has stimulated. Low priced 
trees mean a larger acreage at the 
beginning, which is usually followed 
in a few years by a high percentage 
of neglected orchards, and eventually 
a small acreage of bearing trees. It 
costs just as much to bring a poor 
tree to bearing as a high grade one 
Then why not add to the original cost 
and get good high producing varieties, 
free from disease, to start with? 

Why not go to the nursery your- 
self and select strong, vigorous stock 
of varieties well adapted to your local 
conditions and resistant to the more 
prevalent diseases in your. locality, 
budded or grafted with buds or scions 
taken from high producing trees? You 
should be willing to pay a premium 
for high-grade nursery stock. So long 
as the growers demand cheap trees, 
the nurserymen will furnish these to 
them, but once the nurserymen are 
convinced that the growers demand 
high quality trees, then they will 
change their methods. 


. . : | 
Once a beginning is made through 


the use of good high-grade trees, these 
trees must be kept in good health, for 
a healthy vigorous tree is more re- 
sistant to disease. 


Spraying Not a Cure-all 

I do want to instill into 
minds that spraying alone will not 
prevent all the diseases in your or- 
chards. As the medical men are 
getting away from the idea of giving 
ill-smelling medicines for every ache 
and pain, so the growers must realize 
that spraying is not a cure-all. Many 
growers have a mistaken notion that 
if they can produce clean, marketable 
fruit through spraying, that their trees 
necessarily must be healthy and live 
and bear fruit indefinitely. 

Please do not misunderstand me. 
Spraying is absolutely essential to 
successful orchard management u@der 
present conditions, and should be in- 
cluded in the sanitation and hygiene 
program. Please keep in mind at all 
times the doctrine of sanitation and 
hygiene and, in combination with an 
efficient spraying schedule, put it into 
practice in your orchards. -Be ever 
on the watch for the sources and cen- 
ter of diseases and 
immediately. The’ elimination 
prevention of disease cannot be ac- 
complished over night, but will take 
years. Thus, it is important that you 
choose those varieties best adapted 
to your locality, and keep these trees 
in health and vigor, for a vigorous 
tree is much more resistant to plant 
diseases. Always keep in mind that 
your trees are just as valuable as 
good animals, and that they are vital, 
living things and should be taken care 
of accordingly. 





Raspberry Troubles 
(Continued from page 4.) 


spray which would kill the plant lice, 
responsible for the dissemination of 
these diseases, would be of some 
value, but this has never been proven. 

Control measures should consist, 
then, in first securing plants for a new 
plantation from sources which are un- 
questionably free from any of these 
diseases. In some states efforts are 
being made to aid the growers by the 
state experiment station establishing 
inspected, disease-free plantations, 
where “certified” plants may be se- 
cured. It will probably be a number 
of years before this movement will 
result in a sufficient supply of plants 
and in the meantime the growers must 
do all they can to protect themselves. 
Before planting a new field, the 
grower should carefully examine his 
old plantation or the plantation from 
which he is to obtain his plants. If 
there are any symptoms of these dis- 
eases in any part of the field, he 
should be careful to select his plants 
from some distance from such areas. 

Where a large acreage is grown and 
where the disease has become estab- 
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CONSTANTLY IMPROVED 
BUT NO YEARLY MODELS 


Dodge Brothers Motor Car 
retains its basic design year 
after year. 


Improvements are made con- 
stantly, but there are no radical, 
annual changes. 


This policy protects owners from 
the rapid depreciation-loss which 
invariably attends the periodic 
announcement of new types. 


It also enables Dodge Brothers 


effect an appreciable saving in 


manufacture; and this saving is 
faithfully returned to the buyer 


the form of surplus value. 


Donose BrotnHers DETROIT 


Donose Brotmers Motor COomPaNny LUMITEG 
ONTARIG 


WALKRERVILLE, 











to establish a small plantation of care- 
fully selected plants from which he 
can obtain disease-free plants in the 
future. The farther away this “mother” 
patch is from the main patch the bet- 
ter. 

In a plantation where any of these 
diseases have become established, 


in check is a consistent program of 
roguing, that is, digging out and de- 
stroying all diseased plants. Rogu- 
ing, to be effective, must be followed 
consistently. The plantation should 
be gone over several times during the 
course of the year and the roguing 
process should start as early in the 
season as any symptoms are evident. 
The plants should be dug up in such 
a way as to secure all the roots so 





lished, it is advisable for the grower 





(Concluded on page 11.) 


the only method to hold the maladies] ‘ 












Sold by weight Po Products 


: t Best protection obtainable from fire, lightning, 
*andstorms. Made from Apollo-Keystone Sheets. 


APOLLO-KEystTonE Copper Steel Golvenised Sheets are the most durable 

manu etactared, equaled for Culverts, Silos, Tanks, 
a by moight by os tend — dealers. Look for ‘she 
Yr trade mark. bai Steel is also 
superior for Gooding Tin Plates. Send for uti B ings”’ booklet. 
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Y success 
depends 
entirely upon 
the tires I sell 
and I recom- 
mend Fisk 
Cords with 
the confidence 
that comes 
from experi- 


Fisk Cords are the best tires 
that one of the oldest and 
largest manufacturers can 
produce. Their finer quality 
gives them the strength and 
toughness that makes pos- 
sible this extra long, reliable 
service. It really costs less 
to use Fisk Cords. 
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Air-Cooled Storages for 
Apples 


(Continued from page 3.) 


rents and thus provide less efficient 
insulation. Air spaces should, then, 
run horizontally rather than vertically 
wherever practicable. 

The floors should be of dirt so as 
to provide sufficient humidity in the 
storage. In storages with concrete 
floors, the humidity is considerably 
lower and moisture must“e supplied 
by running water onto the floor to 
prevent the fruit from shriveling. A 
concrete runway, however, through the 
middle of the storage facilitates han- 
dling the fruit. 


Large Ventilation Capacity Essential 


Cold air intakes should be located 
just above the surface of the ground 
and should not necessarily be on a 
level in case the ground slopes, as 
shown in figure two. They should be 
about 18 inches high and 30 inches 
long, inside measurements. Each air 
intake of this size is sufficient for 
about 2500 cubic feet of storage space. 
Thus, for a storage having 20,000 cubic 
feet of space, there should be eight 
intakes, or for one having 25,000 cubic 
feet of space, 10 intakes. These in- 
takes should be provided with well 
insulated doors, the doors being con- 
structed with a bevel so as to fit 
tightly. They may be made boxlike 
and filled with hair felt or they may 
consist of four layers of boards with 
water-proof paper between the boards. 

Ventilating flues or warm air out- 
lets “should extend from the ceiling 


of the room through the roof. They 
should be straight and_ perfectly 
smooth on the inside so as to offer 
little resistance to air movement. 
They should also be insulated suffi- 
ciently to prevent the warmer air in 
the room above the storage from in- 
terfering with the air movement in- 
side the flue. Two thicknesses of 
matched lumber with building paper 
between them will be sufficient insula- 
tion. These flues should never be less 
than two feet by two feet; three by 
three, three by four, or even four by 
four feet were found to be better 
sizes in investigations conducted last 
fall. There should be one square foot 
of outlet flue to each 1000 to 1200 
cubic feet of storage space. These 
flues should be equipped with tightly 
fitting doors which may be easily 
opened and closed. 

Power driven fans of the propeller 
type increase the movement of air 
through the storage room but they are 
rather expensive to install and op- 
erate. It is cheaper to build a greater 
number or even larger air intakes and 
outlets to provide for the movement 
of a large volume of air at a slow 
rate, rather than to provide smaller 
openings and rely upon fans to force 
or increase the rate of the air move- 
ment through them. 

False floors are used in some air- 
cooled storages and_ theoretically 
should facilitate air circulation, but 
whether their value is sufficient to off- 
set the added expense in construc- 
tion and the amount of storage space 
which they occupy, is still an open 
question. Investigations in Michigan 


during the past two seasons have 





failed to show any measurable bene- 
fits due to the employment of false 
floors. If false floors are desired, 
joists should be laid about 30 to 36 
inches above the earth floor, as indi- 
cated in figure one, and four-inch 
boards, spaced one inch apart, should 
be laid on the joists. If false floors 
are not used, boards should be laid 
across timbers or old posts, which in 
turn rest upon the dirt floor, so that 
the fruit does not come in contact 
with the earth and in order that air 
may circulate underneath the fruit 
containers. 


Store in Field Crates or Barrels 


Storage in either crates or barrels 
usually produces better results than 
storage in bins as the air moves very 
slowly through a bin of apples. Some 
of the Michigan growers who origi- 
nally planned to store in bulk are 
planning to use crates after having 
given both methods a trial. If one 
insists on using bins, they should be 
so constructed that the air may circu- 
late on all sides and above and below 
the bins. They should not be more 
than four or five feet in either width 
or depth. The bin walls should be 
made of three or four-inch boards and 
an inch space should be left between 
boards. Furthermore, there should be 
a double wall of such construction be- 
tween bins. 

The packages of fruit should be 
stacked in an orderly manner and in 
such a way that the air may circu- 
late with as little obstruction as pos- 
sible. Crates should be placed in rows 
running across the storage and there 
should be about two juches of space 
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between rows. No fruit should be 
stacked closer than eight or 10 inches 
from the outside wall. 

Windows are not advisable, because 
of the difficulty in making them tight 
enough to prevent entrance of frost, 
but nevertheless, one or two must be 
provided where électric lights are not 
available. Entrance doors should be 
insulated, as suggested for the cold 
air intake doors. 


Rate of Cooling Is Dependent Upon 
Management 


Whenever the outdoor temperature 
is lower than that inside the storage, 
the intakes and outlets should be 
opened and left open until the tem- 
perature in the storage is the same as 
the outdoor temperature, at which 
time all outside openings should be 
promptly closed. Thus, during the 
fall months, the intakes and outlets 
are usually opened at night and closed 
during the day. Opening a few ven- 
tilators for a few hours occasionally 
during the winter will give a benefi- 
cial change of air. 

In Michigan; the temperature of the 
fruit is usually reduced to 32 degrees 
under proper management by the first 
week in December. The temperature 
of the storage should be slightly 
lower than the mean daily tempera- 
ture, provided the fruit grower is par- 
ticular to open and close ventilators 
as soon as temperature changes war- 
rant such operations. 


Initial and Operating Costs Are Low 


The cost of construction of air- 
cooled storages in Michigan during 
the past two years has varied from 
25 cents to 40 cents per bushel stor- 
age capacity, depending upon the ma- 
terials used in construction and insu- 
lation, and whether a second floor has 
been constructed for the storage of 
empty containers and other equip- 
ment. A very good storage of 10,000- 
bushel capacity can be built for about 
$3500. Underground and partly un- 
derground storages have not been 
fayored in Michigan because the cost 

greater and there are no outstand- 
ing advantages claimed for them that 
the entirely above ground storages 
cannot meet. The’ cost of operating 
storages is quite low. Ten cents per 
bushel per season is the usual charge 
for storage space in_air-ceoled stor- 
ages in Michigan and the storage own- 
ers say this represents a good income 
on the investment and labor involved. 

The air cooled storage will not take 
the place of cold storage—we must 
have both. The air-cooled storage is 
recommended as a satisfactory farm 
storage, especially for the fruit grower 
who markets his fruit locally or even 
ships out a few carloads, and for the 
dealer or local co-operative fruit ex- 
change as a place in which to hold 
orchard run fruit until winter or 
spring, when it may be sorted and 
moved out gradually. 





J E. FITZSIMMONS, a grape grow- 
* er at Victor, Calif., has accident- 
ally solved a very troublesome ques- 
tion that affects every grape grower 
in the country. He has found a sim- 
ple remedy to use to prevent the sul- 
phur particles and fumes from mak- 
ing the eyes sore. He bathes the eyes 
in water in which sugar has been dis- 
solved. There is no inflammation or 
soreness if the sweetened water is 
used to flush the eyes. 

Every. grape grower uses sulphur 
from one to several times each year 
and always has had trouble in pre- 
venting the sulphur from hurting the 
eyes. Goggles and other means have 
been tried in vain to prevent an irri- 
tation by fumes and particles of sul- 
phur. 





Your magazine is so far ahead of 
nearly every other horticultural peri- 
odical that it is hardly necessary to 
tell you what must be an old story, 
that it has preferred position with us 
and with our superintendent month 
after month. There is no other paper 
that we subscribe to (in the fruit 
line) that even approaches its class.— 
E. L. Hinton, Rossmont Farms, Vir- 
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Inside Story of the Apple 


(Continued from page 5.) 


all have been used and are used to de- 
termine when the fruit is ready to 
remove from the tree. And all are 
important from the viewpoint of com- 
mercial orcharding. Red color is es- 
sential to grade and appearance in 
most varieties, and hence is a very 
important consideration, even though 
it is not an accurate index to the real 
condition of maturity of the fruit. 
Ease of separation from the tree va- 
ries widely with varieties and seasons, 
yet must be considered in determin- 
ing the time to pick, since the fruit 
must not be allowed to drop. The hard- 
ness of the flesh, if it can be accu- 
rately determined, will undoubtedly be 
an excellent index to the exact ma- 
turity of the fruit. It is the ground 
color of the fruit, however, the exact 
color of the fruit where not exposed 
to direct sunlight, which probably of- 
fers the best index available at the 
present time to the maturity of the 
fruit and the proper time for picking. 
In practically all- varieties the green 
color should be allowed to become dis- 
tinctly yellow-tinged before the fruit 
is sufficiently mature to soften in stor- 
age with full quality and without ex- 
cessive scald development. 

The important point, however, which 
the writer wishes to emphasize in 
connection with the time of picking, 
is that the fruit should be picked with 
an intelligent consideration of the 
characteristics of the variety and of 
the methods of handling in storage 
which are to be followed. Fruit in- 
tended for common storage holding 
should remain on the tree as long as 
possible, in order that the weather 
may be cool when it finally comes into 
storage. Apples which scald badly 
should be picked as late as practicable 


‘for the variety, regardless of whether 


they are going into cold or com- 
mon storage. Varieties not tending to 
scald badly, and intended for cold 
storage holding, may be picked fatrly 
early. Finally, the varieties which 
soften rapidly should be handled very 
quickly from the orchard to the cold 
storage if a maximum of holding pe- 
riod is desired. 

From the time of the inception of 
the fruit bud until the apple is ul- 
timately consumed is a long period, 
reaching, in some cases, to two years. 
Many are the conflicting factors which 
enter into every phase of the life his- 
tory of the fruit. Many of these fac- 
tors are’ alike unknown to the prac- 
tical orchardist and to the scientist. 
The research work of the scientist 
and the practical experience of the 
careful orchardist are working hand 
in hand, however, to make the story 
mote complete with each passing 
year. It has been a pleasure to the 
writer to record in these articles his 
interpretation of certain of the results 
obtained by the workers in the field of 
fruit research. 





Grape Growing in Missouri 
(Continued from page 7.) 


as ammonical copper carbonate should 
be used. No arsenate of lead should 
be added to these later sprays unless 
chewing insects are present in de- 
structive numbers. When used, add 
the powdered arsenate of lead at the 
rate of about one and one-half pounds 
to each 50 gallons of spray mixture. 


Cultivation 


The grape requires large quantities 
of moisture during the growing sea- 
son to supply the needs ot the foliage, 
wood and fruit. The soil should be 
stirred early in the spring by shallow 
disking or plowing. Deep culivation 
should be avoided because the shal- 
low feeding roots may be seriously 
injured. Frequent cultivation is desir- 
able and is strongly emphasized. It 
should generally be continued until 
about August first, after which a 
cover crop should be sown. The cover 
crop which furnishes the largest 
quantity of green manure is usually 
the best. This is plowed or disked 
under in the spring and cultivation is 
again resumed, 


Markets and Marketing 


State reports list the shipment of 
95 cars of grapes from the Ozark dis- 
trict in Missouri last year. Shipments 
from other points in the state, main- 
ly from the east Missouri River and 
Northwestern districts, amount to 33 
cars for the year 1922. Figures for 
the 1923 crop are not available. The 
prevailing price per ton or general 
average price for the season was 
about $70, while the yield per acre 
was about three tons. 

The most popular container used 
in Missouri is the four-quart basket, 
weighing from four and one-half to 
five pounds. In the East, however, 
the market is demanding a larger con- 
tainer and baskets holding from 16 to 
20 pounds are generally used, although 
the four and one-half pound basket is 
still a favorite container. 

The grape growing districts of Mis- 
souri, and especially the Ozark re- 
gion, have a distinct advantage over 
other grape growing districts in that 
the Missouri harvest starts in the 
Ozarks from August 15 to 20 and con- 
tinues into September, while practi- 
cally all Concord grapes being pro- 
duced in other states, except Arkan- 
sas, come on the market during Sep- 
tember and early October. The grapes 
grown in the East Central and North- 
western sections of Missouri are har- 
vested about a week or 10 days later 
than the crop in the Ozarks 


Co-operative Marketing 


In the Ozark region, most of ts* 
crop is sold through the Ozark F «sit 
Growers’ Ass’n. This organization hes 
had its trials and tribulations in han- 
dling the strawberry crop, but it has 
stood the test and it is making sub- 
stantial progress toward the handling 
of the grape crop. 

The grapes produced in the other 
regions are sold on the local markets 
and at large consuming centers like 
St. Louis, Kansas City and St. Joseph. 
Co-operative marketing organizations 
have not as yet developed to any ap- 
preciable extent in these districts. 
Their need is felt, however, and the 
idea is growing. 





Raspberry Troubles 

(Continued from page 9.) 
that no suckers will arise from parts 
left in the soil. The dug plants should 
be taken from the patch at once and 
burned since plant lice may be pres- 
ent and when disturbed they may fly 
or crawl to other plants. These plant 
lice are the only known agents of dis- 
semination from diseased to healthy 
plants. Diseases of this type on other 
kinds of plants are known to be chief- 
ly disseminated by plant lice and by 
these only in some cases. Although 
we do not have complete information 
concerning all agents which might 
disseminate mosaic, leaf curl and blue 
stem, yet we are reasonably certain 
that aphids are probably the chief cul- 
prits. Every effort, therefore, should 
be made to keep the aphids from pass- 
ing from diseased to healthy plants 
and also to reduce their numbers in 
the plantation. 





I wish to commend you on selecting 
a board of contributing editors, which 
I believe will prove of much benefit: 
I have been a subscriber to the Amer- 
ICAN Fruit GrowerR MaGazIne for a 
number of years and am pleased to 
state that I have noted a steady im- 
provement. Scarce an issue but con- 
tains some item easily worth a year’s 
subscription. I bought an orchard 
some years ago and having no pre- 
vious experience or knowledge about 
orcharding, I haunted the public li- 
brary, reading practically everything 
there pertaining to it, accumulated 
several hundred bulletins and sub- 
scribed to some half-dozen farm 
papers, and I can safely state that I 
received more real benefit from the 
AMERICAN Fruit GRowEeR MAGAZINE 
than from all other sources.—J. B. 
Simon, Iowa. 





Subscribe to the American Fruit 
Grower Magazine—@ years for $1.00. 
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ntroducing the 


EW Kelly Cord 


For Commercial Use 


—an extra rugged tire that 
will stand up under the rough 
all-around service tires are 
called upon tc give on the farm 





It doesn’t need much examination of the new 
Kelly Cord to convince a car-owner that here is a 
real tire. 


The new Kelly Cord has all the good qualities 
of the famous Kelly Kant-Slip, plus extra strong 
sidewalls and a much more massive tread, with 
reinforced shoulders that add to the life of the tire. 


Developed originally to meet the need for a 
dependable pneumatic truck tire, the new Kelly 
Cord has been giving such phenomenal service 
that our dealers and the public alike demanded it 
in sizes suitable for passenger cars and the smaller 


trucks. 





Now you can get it in all sizes from 30x3% 
up to 40x 8. 


Whether your driving is done over “hard” 
roads or rutted dirt roads, the new Kelly Cord will 
give you unequalled service. 


Try one on your car or truck. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire a 


250 West 57th St. 33 New York 
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A Buick, with years of hard service to its credit, carrying 
eight passengers and-hundreds of pounds of baggage, setting 
out on a thousand mile journey across Australian plains 


i 126 Countries 


ALL over the world the motor cars 
and trucks of General Motors are 
displacing antiquated means of 
transportation. 


General Motors has circled the globe 
with selling and service organizations 
and is represented in 126 countries 
by distributors and dealers. 


In far-off lands, many of whose in- 
habitants know little of America, the 
names of General Motors cars are 
almost as familiar as they are in the 
United States. 


The foundation of international 
goodwill is international trade and 
communication; and every car or 
truck which renders dependable ser- 
vice in a foreign land is an ambas- 
sador of peace. 


Buick - Capmitac - CHEVROLET - OAKLAND 
OxpsmosiLE - GMC Trucks 


General Motors cars, trucks and Delco-Light products may be purchased on the GMAC 
Payment Plan. Insurance service is furnished by General Exchange Corporation. 





GENERAL MOTORS 
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Insect Enemies and Fungous 
Diseases of the Grape 
by C. F. Greeves Carpenter 


"THERE are a large number of insect 
enemies and fungous diseases. that 
attack the grape, and to list them all 
together, with the control measures, 
would not only occupy a great deal of 
space but would be unnecessary, as 
many of the insects occur only in com- 
paratively restricted areas. Only the 
more important and, therefore, the 
more general insect enemies and fun- 
gous diseases are treated in this 
article, together with control meas- 
ures. 

Grapes, like any other crop, well re- 
pay care and attention. The ground 
should be well cultivated and kept free 
from weeds, grasses, rotting wood and 
other harbors for insects. Fertilizing 
should not be neglected where neces- 
sary. These ordinary precautions 
should be strictly observéd as they 
tend to make the vines healthy and 
strong and better able to resist the on- 
slaught of both disease and insect 
enemies. 


INSECT ENEMIES 


The Grape Leaf-hopper 

This insect is very common through- 
out the United States and is very de- 
structive. It pierces the leaves and 
sucks the sap from the undersides of 
the leaves. The leaves turn yellow or 
brown and drop prematurely. This, of 
course, lowers the vitality of the vines, 
diminishing the absorption of nutri- 
ment, and causes small fruit and loss 
of quality. This means a serious loss 
to the grower, and active measures 
should be taken to control the leaf- 
hoppers. 

The adults spend the winter under 
rubbish, in grass, or in the warm 
southern states in low-growing succu- 
lent crops, such as alfalfa, goose- 
berries, strawberries, etc. In the cold- 
er regions, they leave hibernation in 
the spring and feed on such crops as 
mentioned above. Egg-laying com- 
mences in May. The eggs are placed 
just under the epidermis of the under- 
sides of the leaves, and in from two 
weeks to a month these hatch into 
young hoppers which are white or pale 
yellow in color and are marked with 
light red spots. The young closely 
resemble the adults except that they 
are smaller in size and have no wings. 
These young nymphs commence feed- 
ing on the undersides of the older 
leaves and later they spread all over 
the vines. They are extremely agile 
and run quite fleetly when disturbed. 
After several molts they finally reach 
maturity and have well-developed 
wings and wing covers. In spring, the 
adults vary in color but generally are 
pale yellow with faint red spots on the 
wing-covers, but by winter the red 
spots have so increased in size as to 
make the insects appear dark red. 
The adults measure approximately 
one-eighth of an inch in length. In the 
warm southern: regions there are two 
broods, with a possible third one, but 
in’ northern territory there is only one 
full brood and a partial second. To- 
wards the end of summer the leaf- 
hoppers are usually in abundance in 
the vineyards. 

Control: A thorough spraying with 
a coarse nozzle under heavy pressure 
should be given the vines when the 
hoppers are in the nymphal stage in 
May. This can be verified by observ- 
ing several specimens; the elytra or 
wing-covers then extend only about 
half-way down the bodies, whereas 
when fully mature these wing-covers 
completely cover the abdomen. Spray- 
ing with nicotine sulphate (40 per cent 
nicotine) at the rate of one pint to 
every 200 gallons of water, plus four 
pounds of soap, or where it is desired 
to spray against some of the insects 
mentioned below, the nicotine sulphate 
may be added to Bordeaux mixture or 
arsenate of lead in the same propor- 
tions. It is useless to spray with a 
fine nozzle, as it would not wet the 





nymphs thoroughly, 


Grape Curculio 

Although this insect is not yet a 
nation-wide pest, it occurs in sufficient 
quantities as far west as Arkansas 
and all over the eastern and middle- 
western states to warrant a descrip- 
tion. 

It belongs to the family of curculios, 
and the winter is passed in hiberna- 
tion under rubbish, the adults emerg- 
ing during the spring. The adult is 
black and decorated with grayish 
spots, and measures only about one- 
tenth of an inch in length. Some few 
days after emergence, the adult will 
feed on the leaves, biting out short 
curved lines which are a tell-tale evi- 
dence of its activities. Eggs are laid 
singly in holes cut in the side of the 
fruit. On hatching, the young burrow 
into the fruit, feeding on the luscious 
contents with as much gusto as any 
invalid. On becoming mature, they 
leave the fruit, enter the ground and 
there prepare small earthen cells in 
which to transform to pupae and later 
to adults. The new adults feed on the 
foliage until cold weather arrives, 
when they hibernate for the winter. 

Control: Spraying immediately af- 
ter the blossoms fall with one and one- 
half pounds of the dry or three pounds 
of paste arsenate of lead to 50 gallons 
of water, or to the same quantity of 
Bordeaux mixture, will be found effec- 
tive. This application should be fol- 
lowed by a second a month later. 


Grape-Berry Moth 
The adult moths appear in spring 


and the early females deposit their - 


eggs on the clusters of blossoms, and 
those females which emerge later lay 
their eggs on the young grapes. The 
larvae hatching from the first eggs 
feed on the blossoms, binding them to- 
gether with a light web or else entire- 
ly devouring them. Approximately 
three weeks is required for the young 
to, become mature, when they trans- 
form to pupae on the leaves. This is 
done by cutting out an pval piece of 
the leaf, folding it back over the uncut 
part to form a roof and finally spin- 
ning a cocoon. There are two broods 
a year, and the winter is spent in the 
larval or caterpillar stage in the old 
leaves. These old leaves drop earlier 
than the others, and it is therefore a 
good plan to collect the fallen leaves 
and burn them. 

Control: Spraying with arsenate of 
lead, one and one-half pounds dry or 
three pounds of the paste form and 
two pounds of stone lime, to 50 gallons 
of water. If it is desired to control 
fungous diseases, the arsenate of lead 
should be added to Bordeaux in the 
same proportions but without the addi- 
tion of the stone lime. One applica- 
tion should be made within four days 
after the falling of the majority of the 
petals, and a later one. should be made 
wher the young grapes begin to touch 
one another, which is usually about a 
month after the petals have fallen. 


Grape Flea-Beetles 

These are small blue to green in- 
sects which measure approximately 
one-fifth of an inch and are capable of 
jumping rapidly on being disturbed— 
hence the popular name of “flea- 
beetle.” They make their first appear- 
ance with the bursting of the grape 
buds and commence eating the buds at 
once. This, of course, retards leafing 
and results in a marked decrease in 
the crop. 

The adults lay their eggs in shel- 
tered cracks in the vines and in a few 
days these hatch into small larvae, 
which can readily be destroyed by 
spraying or dusting as they feed upon 
the upper surfaces of the. leaves. 

Control: When buds are beginning 
to swell, it is advisable to be on the 
lookout for these insects, but there is 
little likelihood of their appearance if 
the vines have been sprayed with arse- 
nate of lead and Bordeaux mixture for 


(Concluded on page 18.) 
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Farm Light and Power 


by Lawrence J. Pearson 


T IS a recognized fact that the 

luxuries of one generation become 

the necessities of the next. For 
example, the telephone—a decade ago 
enjoyed only by a few—is now a ne- 
cessity in practically every farm home 
in the country. The automobile is rap- 
idly passing out of the luxury class. 
The same is true of the use of electric 
light and power on the farm. A few 
of the rural population are within 
reach of central station current. They 
are in the minority, however, and the 
vast majority must depend upon the 
isolated electric plant for the con- 
veniences now enjoyed by those living 
in thickly populated centers. 

A farm light and power installation 
may be considered as being made up 
of three main parts: The power pro- 
ducing, consisting of two units—the 
engine and the generator; the power 
storing, consisting of the storage bat- 
tery; and the power consuming, con- 
sisting of the lights and power appli- 
ances, such as motors, etc. 

It will be seen that the storage bat- 
tery occupies a position of the utmost 
importance, in fact, it is the heart of 
the system. The battery absorbs the 
current produced by the generator and 
delivers it for useful work as required. 
With these facts in mind, the impor- 
tance of proper battery care is evi- 
dent. 

The first rule of battery care is: 
Give the battery plenty of food but do 
not over-feed it. The food of the stor- 
age battery is current from the gen- 
erator. The operation of the electri- 
cal system and the function of the bat- 
tery in this system may be compared 
to a water system. The generator cor- 
responds to the pump; the battery to 
the storage tank and the load—lights 
or power—to the water drawn off 
through the faucet. When the water 
tank is full, the pressure at the faucet 
is good. When it is nearly empty, 
the pressure is poor and the pump is 
started so as to refill the tank. When 
the storage battery is exhausted (dis- 
charged) by the use of the lights, or 
other current consuming appliances, 
it must be recharged, that is, it must 
have current put into it from the gen- 
erator. When the water tank is full, 
any more pumping is so much waste— 
the water overflows. This is not only 
waste, but if the tank is located in the 
house, it may do damage. The same 
is true of a storage battery. Current 
put into the battery after it is fully 
charged is wasted and the life of the 
battery is shortened. The frequency 
of charging will be determined by the 
size of the battery and the amount of 
power consumed. Experience will be 
found ‘to be the best guide in deter- 
mining this frequency. Once it has 
been determined charge the battery 
regularly and do not neglect it. 


Give Battery Pure Water. 

The second rule of battery care is: 
Give the battery pure drinking water. 
An every-day comparison can be made 
with the human body. The body will 
die of thirst if it is not provided with 
drink. Lack of water will ruin a bat- 
tery. The use of impure water in 
a battery is the same as the use 
of bootleg whiskey in place of 
water. If it does not kill at 
once, it will greatly shorten life. In 
the normal action of a battery, water 
is lost by evaporation and by charg- 
ing. This causes the level of the solu- 
tion in the battery cells to drop. The 
solution consists of a mixture of sul- 
phuric acid and water, but only the 
water evaporates. For this reason 
only water should be used to, maintain 
the level of the solution at least one- 
half inch above the top of the plates. 
Distilled water is best, but if it cannot 
be obtained, use rain water collected 


from a slate or shingle roof in a glass” 


or earthenware vessel. 

The following general rules should 
also be observed: 

Keep the temperature of the Battery 
Room as nearly uniform as possible; 
neither too hot nor too cold. The tem- 
perature of the battery cells should 
never exceed 110 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The battery should not be exposed to 


ft 





Save $50 to $10 
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Per Year on Your Tire Bills 





Get From 10,000 to 20,000 Additional Miles of Service 
Out of Your Tires—Good for Old or New Tires 





GUARANTEED for 20,000 MILES of SERVICE 









Guaranteed for 20,000 


Miles of Tire Service 


Stephens Patented Inner 
Tyres are guaranteed to 
render 20,000 miles of 
service and can be removed 
from one tire to another— 
no vulcanizing or cement 
necessary. 


A. J. Stephens 











Special Net Prices on Stephens Inner Sines 





The Stephens Patented In- 


ner Tyre is an endless tire 


that fits inside the outer cas- 
ing—thereby protecting the 
innertube from punctures, 
blowouts, stone bruises or 
weak spots in the outer cas- 
ing. They can be inserted 
instantly and no cement or 
vulcanizing necessary —a } 
special vacuum rubber tread 
holds them in place and 
prevents slipping, friction 
or heat. 


Inserted between Innertube and Tire 








Positively Guaranteed Against Stone 
Bruises, Blowouts or Punctures,. 









MORE THAN 200,000 Stephens Patented Inner Tyres have 
been sold. Patented under U. S. Patent No. 1475326. 





head of outer tire 
_ >. Breaker stnp 







STEPHENS 


Patented 


sec YTINNER TIRES 


are endless— 


Built like a tire of 
fanew high grade 
“fabric and rubber. 





AVOID PUNCTURES 
AND BLOWOUTS 






















STRENGTHENS 
THE OUTER CAS: § 
ING — They Can’t 
Slip—A vacuum 
tread holds them 








Anyone can put a STEPHENS INNER 30x3_$1.75 ae 
TIRE in their casing instantly. a s oa ORDER BLANK 
9 - a i ae 
; — me a > 
‘Their cost is 324 260 ! 101 Chestnuts 
hardly any~ 33x4 2.75 : Kansas City. Mo. 
= thingcompared 34,4 285 4 ats es 
SB with the mile- 32.41, 3,99 + Ficase i Neem 
agetheyrender. 335414 3.10 ‘Inner Tires: 
, «(34x44 3.25 
<b Express Prepaid ant 3.40 + QUALITY 
The Stephens Factory = om_ all’ onders accom §=€ 363416 3.50 5 
in Kansas City, Mo. oane Bf Any 35x5 3.60 : 
? 
1401-1427 Chestnut ¢ Ship to.... 


A.J.STEPHEN 


KANSAS CITY, MO. * Address... 


SIZE 


Comme eee eee ee ee meee sere eeeeeeeeeeeeererese 





t 


low temperatures as it is likely to 
freeze when it is discharged. Keep 
the tops of the cells clean and free 
from accumulated dust and dirt. Make 
sure that all connections between cells 
are clean and bright when first made 
and are prevented from corrosion and 
oxidation by being coated with vase- 
line. 

Another point to be considered is 
the size of the battery used. When 
installing a plant, or before renewing 
the battery on an existing plant, care- 
ful consideration should be given to 


the size of the battery. In many cases 
the life of the battery has been greatly 
shortened by overloading it. It is 
the tendency to add various electrical 
appliances after the plant is first in- 
stalled and if provision has not been 
made for them the battery will soon 
be overworked. Here again we can 
draw a comparison with the body. A 
man can work from 16 to 18 hours a 
day, thus putting through a lot of 
work in a short time, but eventually 
he breaks down and becomes an old 
man prematurely. A battery may be 


overworked for a certain length of 
time, but its useful life is greatly 
shortened by such a procedure. 

Many other points of battery care 
should be mentioned. However, it is 
not the intention to present a text 
vook on storage batteries, but only to 
call attention to the essentials which, 
if followed, will insure maximum sat- 
isfaction from the storage battery and, 
therefore, from your electric plant. 
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Let it rain! No leaks, no worry 


Barrett Roofs are off your mind 


When the rain drives down in sheets are you “roof con- 
scious” —worried about damage from leaks? 


Lay roofings that are lastingly weather-tight. Have 
roofs that never give you worry or work—roofs that once 
on your buildings are entirely off your mind. 


Barrett Roofings will not rot or rust—never need paint- 
ing. They last! In addition, they are highly fire-resistant 
—will give you a roof that is proof against flying sparks 
or embers. A fire-safe roof is an important thing to the 
farmer living far from a good fire department. 

There is a Barrett Roofing that is definitely right for 
every building on your farm. Durable, low-cost Barrett 
roll roofings for your barns and sheds. Sturdy mineral- 
surfaced shingles in beautiful soft shades for your house. 

See the full line of Barrett Roofings. Leading lumber, 
building supply and hardware merchants have them in 
stock. You’re sure to find a Barrett Roofing that exactly 
meets your needs. 


Let Us Send You This Valuable Little Book 


“Barrett Roofings for Every Purpose”—describes the right roof 
for your home, barn or other steep-roof building. Write for this 
valuable free booklet today! 


Your Choice of Six Styles 


Everlastic Everlastic Giant Shingles ged Rass PY sale 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing These ‘Giants’ for wear weatherproof, fire - resisting 
and service are handsome and need no painting. Size 


The most popular of plain- enough for the expensive 8x12% inches. 


surfaced roll roofings. Made 
‘ home, economical enough for ‘ ° e 
Of renat Stade | roofing-felt, ‘small farm house or cottage. Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
eh = Their weather side is mineral- 


Four shingles to a_ strip. 
Mineral-surfaced in red, green, 
or blue-black. Two sizes—10 
inches and 121% inches deep, 
both 32 inches long. oa 
a 


high-grade waterproofing ma- 
terial. Under surface is pro 
tected by rot-proof seal-back: 
Tough, pliable, elastic, dur- 
able, and low in price. Easy 


surfaced in beautiful shades 
of red, green, or blue-black. 
This fadeless mineral surface 
resists fire and never needs 
painting. Their base is extra 


fe faye Nis aod coment io BENNO" Eognecfolt thororgniy  eytineh, Mult shingl, al 

igo f waterproofed. Because of this three-ply roof — the 10-inch 
s Everlastic + ened I gyre 7 gives two-ply roof. 

Mineral-Surfaced Roofing right over the old roof—-a big Beevtaste 


A beautiful and enduring 
roll roofing. Mineral-surfaced 
red, green, or blue-black. 
Has rot-proof seal-back. Nails 
and cement in each roll. Very 


saving on reroofing jobs, Size 
8x12% inches. Are laid easi- 
ly and without waste. 


Octagonal Strip Shingles 
ae latest in strip shingles, 

a . neral-surfaced in red, green, 
Everlastic Single Shingles or blue-black. Afford novel 


popular for bungalows, cot- designs by interchanging red 
tages, garages, and all farm Mineral-surfaced in_ red, strips with green, or 
buildings. green, or blue-black. Base of strips with blue-black. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 Rector Street, New York City 
IN CANADA 
The Barrett Company, Limited, 2021 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Que., Canada 
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Profits From Thinning 
Apples 


Can you give me some concrete figures 
which show that thinning apples actually 
pays for the time and money spent? In 
principle, the practice is sound, but does 
it pay?—A. R. B., New York. 


oT Heke have been reliable experi- 
ments in thinning fruit conducted 
at several of the State Experiment Sta- 
tions and the results of a few of these 
should answer your question. In the 
first place, however, we must assume 
that all fruit will be picked from the 
tree in the event of thinning or not, 
so that the time required to pick off 
the inferior and worthless fruit would 
be the same in either case. Moreover, 
thinning ‘can be done at a time of year 
when labor is easier to get, and, fur- 
thermore, high-priced labor is not re- 
quired. But even more conclusive are 
records which show that the cost of 
picking unthinned trees is even greater 
in some cases than the cost of thinning 
plus the cost of picking the thinned 
trees. The main advantage of thin- 
ning comes in the great increase of 
large and A-grade fruit. The Ohio 
Station, working on the Rome Beauty 
variety, obtained an increase of 35 per 
cent of No. 1 fruit, with a correspond- 
ing decrease of 28% per cent of No. 2 
fruit and six and one-half per cent of 
culls. 

A West Virginia experiment some 
years ago showed that increase in size 
of fruit may be very marked as a result 
of thinning. On unthinned trees of 
Ben Davis, it was found that over 65 
per cent of the crop was less than 
two and one-fourth inches in diameter, 
while 34 per cent was between two and 
one-fourth and two and three-eights 
inches. On the other hand, thinned 

trees of this variety gave only 13% 

per cent of the fruit less than two and 

one-fourth, while 71% per cent was 

between two and one-fourth and 

two and three-fourths inches and 

14% per cent was above two and 

three-fourths inches. In addition to 

this, and in spite of the greater num- 

ber of apples on the unthinned trees, 

the thinned trees produced over twice 

the total marketable fruit of the 

others. 

These experiments and many others 

show that size in particular can be 

increased by thinning. In addition to 

this, thinning will remove from the 

trees most or all of the small and dis- 

eased fruit, makes spraying easier and 

more effective, and also prevents the 

breaking of overloaded branches. In 

these days where a premium is being 

placed on large and first-class fruit, 

the elimination of the inferior grades 

before they reach the packing house 

will do much, perhaps more than any 

one orchard operation, with the possi- 

ble exception of proper spraying, to 

increase fruit-growing profits. 





Frog-Eye Leaf Spot on 
Apple . 


Can you give me any information on 
the treatment of ‘‘frog-eye’’ on apple? 
This disease was rather severe on some 
of our apple varieties last year.—H. B. 
P., Pennsylvania. 


HE LEAF disease known as “frog- 
eye” is nothing more than a form 
of the common black rot of apple. 
This disease on the leaves is notice- 
able shortly after they unfold, and the 
condition usually remains to the end 
of the summer. A single leaf may 
have one or several spots, which may 








be either scattered or grouped on the 


upper surface of the leaf. Leaf spot 
first appears as a small purplish speck, 
which gradually enlarges and becomes 
sunken and yellowish brown in color. 

On the lower surface of the leaf, the 
spots are not very noticeable. In 
severe cases, the disease will cause 
the foliage to turn yellow and results 
in leaf fall one or two months earlier 
than normal. 

The disease is ordinarily controlled 
by spraying, but in addition to this, 
complete control must also include the 
eradication of black rot cankers on 
limbs by proper pruning and the re- 
moval of all infested fruit which might 
serve as sources for new infections. A 
moderate amount of pruning will also 
open up the tree, let in sunlight and 
lessen the opportunities for heavy leaf 
infections during wet weather. Culti- 
vation is also very useful and import- 
ant on account of the turning under of 
diseased fruit and leaves. The ordi- 
nary spray program, however, will 
usually keep the disease down so that 
no special sprays need to be applied. 





Control of Apple Blotch 


Will you please give me information 
about the apple blotch disease? How is 
it ordinarily controlled and when are the 
most important sprays given?  Blotch 
seems to be getting more and more se- 
rious in my neighborhood and I would 
like to know how to eliminate it to the 
best advantage this season.—E. S. C., 
Kentucky. 

"THE PERIOD of infection for apple 
blotch occurs over a period of about 
five weeks, beginning about 10 days 
or two weeks after petal fall. It is 
during this period that the spray must 
be applied to control the disease. If 
the weather is rather wet and would 
thus favor the blotch, the control rem- 
edy must be all the more caretully 
carried out. Duchess (Oldenburg) is 
one of the most susceptible varieties. 

Spraying is the most important thing 
in controlling apple blotch. The appli- 
cations must be applied very thor- 
oughly and at the proper time. Bor- 
deaux Mixture is usually recommended 
rather than lime sulphur, although the 
latter has given good results in parts 
of Ohio. The ordinary Bordeaux spray 
used for blotch control is that made by 
the 3-5-50 formula. 

The regular apple blotch sprays are 
ordinarily applied at intervals of two, 
four and six weeks after the petal fall 
spray (or calyx spray) is applied. As 
a rule, three applications are sufficient 
in the north, but as one goes further 
south and the season is longer, it may 
be necessary to make four or five 
applications of Bordeaux Mixture after 
the calyx spray to completely control 
the blotch. For your section, probably 
four sprays would be sufficient, apply- 

ing at intervals of about 12 days during 
the period when most of the infection 
takes place. 





Woolly Aphis on Young 
Trees 


Some of my newly-set apple trees are 
affected with some trouble which shows 
itself as conspicuous white cottony 
patches. What is this and how may it be 
controlled?—S. E. C., Maryland. 


ITHOUT a doubt your trees are 

affected with Woolly Aphis. 
This insect is sometimes very trouble- 
some, particularly on young trees. It 
should be checked promptly by spray- 
ing your trees with a mixture of soap 
and nicotine. This spray should be 


applied whenever Woolly Aphis makes 


itself evident, 
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Chuting Blueberries 
by Virginia-Zimmer 


“yt TOOK my wife and the girls 
so long to pick over the berries 
that they were tired before the can- 
ning was started,” is the way “Uncle” 
Dan Thompson of Danola Lodge, 
Northome, Minn., explained the need 
which led to the invention of his blue- 
berry chute which he was setting up 
one morning on the lawn back of the 
house. Danola Lodge, on the shore 
of one of the northern Minnesota 
lakes, is a group of summer cottages 
with a central community hall and 
dining room, where the outdoor life 
makes necessary the provision of large 
quantities of foodstuffs, including 
canned fruits and vegetables. 

“And besides that,” he continued, 
“the berries grew soft and mushy, and 
had to be thrown away before we could 
finish with the quantity we needed to 
put up. This way it takes only about 
a third of the time and the berries 
are in better condition.” 

As he spoke he was putting in place 
a long chute constructed of plank 
about 10 feet long and eight inches 
wide, with side uprights of boards six 
inches wide. The upper end was sup- 
ported on a standard, or sawhorse, 
about wzeist high or a little above. The 
lower end rested on a sheet or large 
canvass placed on the ground, and un- 
der this, a few inches from the foot 
of the chute, was a small strip of wood 
an inch or more high, to act as a 
hurdle for the berries. 

About an hour later I saw the chute 
in operation. An old Indian drove up 
in a dilapidated Ford with a number 
of crates of berries on the rear, which 
he deposited on the door step. Mr. 
Thompson quickly opened the crates 
and gently poured the contents into 
the upper end of the chute. As the 
berries rolled down the incline, the 
more_perfect of them struck the hur- 
dle and jumped two or more feet to 




















Blueberry Chute, 


the other side of the canvas. Others, 
not so large or perfect, jumped only 
a few inches into another pile, while 
the softer ones with leaves and small 
stems adhere to the sides or base of 
the chute, and were readily picked over 
by hand and the refuse discarded. The 
neatness and dispatch with which the 
separation was performed made it pos- 
sible to use the select fruit for pre- 
serves and canning and the poorer 
quality for jams and jelly. 

The chute could be used for any 
firm fruit, but is especially adaptable 
to blueberries, gooseberries, etc., and 
its simplicity and inexpensive construc- 
tion make it worth many times its cost 
in the labor and time it saves, where 
a large quantity of fruit is to be pre- 
served. 





Eliminate the Middleman 


Farmer: ‘Hello, is this the under- 
taker? Well, hurry right over, my 
wife is terribly ill.” 

Solemn Voice: “You don’t want me, 
you want a doctor. I’ll be over when 
the doctor gives up.” 

Farmer: ‘No, I don’t want any doc- 
tor. I want you. I belong to a co- 
operative marketing organization an’ 
we believe in cutting out the middle- 
man.”—California Citrograph. 





“The next person who interrupts 
will be expelled from the court,” said 
the judge sternly. 

“Hooray!” shouted the prisoner.— 





Maine Coast 


N the several months that USCO 

Cord has been under national 
scrutiny the car owner has seen 
the upsetting of every former 
meaning of tire value in the low- 
priced cord field. 


Month by month—from the 
day his first USCO Cord went into 
service—his ideas of how much 
money’s worth can be laid down 
by a tire in actual road 
miles have been readjusted 
to new figures. 


The inauguration of the 


USCO 
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© 1924, U S. Rubber Vo. 


USCO Cord standard of economy 
has come as the most dramatic 
episode of tire progress that the 
experienced car owner is able to 
recall. 

USCO Cord is being made today 
in clincher—30 x 3 and 30 x 342 
—and straight-side—all sizes. 

For light fours and sixes— 
especially. 

U. S. Tires are the only tires 


in the world made of cords 
solutioned in raw rubber latex 


United States Rubber Company 


CORD 
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An Ideal Combination 


Fruit American Fruit Grower . . 


Gleanings in Bee Culture . 
Mention Club No. 18 


American Fruit Grower, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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Make Your Car 
Two Cars in One! 


The Ruckstell Axle 

Power is revolutionizing the 
performance of light cars and 
trucks. Simply move the 
lever and you go through 
the muddiest roads; climb 

(=) stubborn hills on high 


gear; negotiate congest- 
We ed traffic, For trucks 
it insures “getting 

afr there” and back 
quicker, with 
practically 


\\33 double load 
capacity. 
\ Increases 
power 
ffuck for city driv- . 
ing or delivery or 


557 
level country highway 
driving. Thousands of 
farmers everywhere say 
the Ruckstell Axle saves half 


time in getting to town a 
back home. Noiselessin operation. < 

The sensation of the motor world. 

Clip the coupon—take it to your WN 
nearest dealer for FREE DEMON- 
STRATION, or mail direct to us for Free 


Booklet, Prices, etc. Ruckstell perform- 
ance will surprise you, 


Ruckstell Sales and Mfg. Co. 
Desk 43-A Kansas City, Missouri 
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speedy car or 


























































This coupon good for Free Dem- ‘ 
onstration of the Ruckstell Axle at 4 
ssnearest Dealer, or for Free Book- : 
let giving full particulars. (43-A) 
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| Make of car or truck................. 


VALITY 
fnicxs New Prices 
Prompt Free Live Delivery. Per 100 Leghorns, $10; Rocks, 
Reds, Orpingtons, Wyan: , Anconas, $12; Lt. Brahmas, 
$15; Assorted, $7.00. Free Catalog gives quantity prices, 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 
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Peach Tree Borers Kitled by Krystal Gas 


(P-C Benzene) 1-lb. $1; five-pound tin, $3.75; with directions. 
From your dealer ; post paid direct ; or C.O.D. Agents wanted. 


Dept. D, HOME PRODUCTS Inc.,Rahway,N.J, 


Play Safe! Get Your 








Pump OrWater System From 
~ the Worlds Largest 
Pump Specialists 


Sars eorind, rT 
oosing a juct 
that has maintained 
leadership in its 
field. means 
MYERS—when buy- 
ing a pump or water 
system, 
Wherever you go, you 
<Vinedhis 
—faithfully serving day 
by day. Our Water : 
Systems, too — living :: 
up to th MYERS 
world-wide reputation for dependability. 
Considering these facts, isn’t your best move 
- fully investigate MYERS a re 
ying any pump or water system? to the 
MYERS lealer mear you and get the facts 
f about the MYERS pump or water system 
exactly suited to your gf 
5 i ene. Or write us today 
: ‘or 


The MYERS Line Includes 
Hay Tools and Door Hangers 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
152.Charch Ohie 
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"THE MICHIGAN Sweet Cherry League is entitled to one voting dele- 
Growers’ Ass’n has been organized gate, also one additional voting dele- 
at Beulah, with O. E. Hawley of Shelby gate for every 500 members above the 
as president; Everett Whitney of Trav- first 500. Societies are urged to send 
erse City, vice president, and A. L. as many non-voting representatives as 
Finch of Beulah as secretary-treasurer. possible. Various types of societies 
The organization was formed pri- which are not members of the Co-oper- 
marily to serve the sweet cherry in- ative League but are interested in the 
terests, but as all of its members also co-operative movement, including agri- 
grow sour cherries, it will collect and cultural marketing and service socie- 
disseminate data on the sour fruit as_ ties, are invited to send fraternal dele- 
well as the sweet. Headquarters of gates, and to such delegates the cour- 
the association will be in Beulah and tesy of discussion will be extended. 
members will report crop prospects, 
sales and offers, and daily shipments INCE its organization in 1909, the 
to the secretary for compilation and Florida Citrus Exchange, Tampa, 
redistribution to the members through fFilq,, has sold over 31,000,000 boxes of 
the local co-operative associations. citrus fruit for more than $80,000,000. 
Each night during the marketing The first year of its existence, the ex- 
season the manager of local co-opera- change handled 1,482,359 boxes, which 
tive associations will wire a report on were sold for nearly $2,000,000. During 
the shipments of cherries for that day, the season of 1918-19, the 2,000,000 
giving the number of crates sold and mark was passed as regards number 
the markets to which shipped. With of boxes handled, and the following 
this information in the possession of year the 3,000,000 mark. Over 5,000,- 
each member, the association believes 900 boxes were delivered to the ex- 
the growers can make intelligent sales change during the season of 1922-23. 
and can avoid glutting markets with The increase in volume of business is 
their fruit. The bulk of the Sweet jargely the result of increased produc- 
cherry crop went to Milwaukee and tion, which has nearly doubled since 
Chicago last year and the returns were 1918, the total carlot shipments from 
very unsatisfactory. The situation the state for that year being 17,473, as 
will be relieved this season by making eompared with 30,515 in 1922. 
carlot shipments to distant markets The number of boxes handled by the 
like Boston, New York, Washington, exchange and the gross selling value 
Baltimore, Cleveland and other large of the fruit handled during 14 years 
cities. These sales will be made by are given below: 














individual growers or co-operators, and Boxes Amount of 
not by the state association, and the Season. Shipped. Business. 
sales agency, it was indicated, prob- 1,482,359 $ 1,986,361 
ably will be the Wolverine Fruit and tty areveee 
Vegetable Exchange of Grand Rapids. 1,780,301 3,489,389 
Membership in the association was 1,481,47 711,091 
thrown open to all growers of sweet oe. )|6b rie 
cherries and to co-operative agencies 1'289'984 2/592'867 
handling cherries. Those which have 1,184,711 4,099,100 
signified intentions of joining are the Yt “" ere eee 
Grand Traverse Canning Co., Traverse 3'905,841 10,350,478 
City; Benzie Co-operative Marketing 3,805,942 12,064,836 
Ass’n, Beulah; Onekama Farm Bureau 5,205,510 823,676 
Local, Onekama; Shelby Co-operative Total .............31,400,365 $80,879,603 
Ass’n, Shelby, and Hart Co-operative 
Marketing Ass’n, Hart. PERCENTAGES showing the amount 


Michigan sweet cherry growers have of the total agricultural co-opera- 
little competition in the markets other tive business transacted by farmers. in 
than the fruit produced on the’Pacific the various geographic divisions of the 
coast. .The crop in Michigan is pro- United States, indicate in which sec- 
duced in a narrow belt along the east tions of the country the co-operative 
shore of Lake Michigan and the pro- movement is developing most rapidly. 
duction is so light that the growers These percentages show that during 
feel that more intelligent selling of the nine years, from 1915 to 1923, co- 
futures-and more orderly distribution operation, as measured by amount of 
of the fruit at harvest will make the business, gained in relative importance 
industry more profitable and furnish in the Atlantic Coast States and the 
the necessary incentive to plant large South Central States, and that it lost 
blocks of trees. in relative importance in the North 
a Central, the Pacific and Mountain 
A LARGE increase in membership is States, as will be noted by the figures 
reported by the California Wal- below: 
nut Growers’ Ass’n, Los Angeles, Calif. 


/ Geographic 
Three large new locals have been 


1915.2 1919.2 1923.3, 
Divisions. Pet. 


Pct. Pet. 


added within the last few months, mak- ben 9 North Central ... at ay 28.9 
; ’ SEEEEO. 500 00 cepeicereese . : ° 
ing a total of 44 local growers’ asso fact North Gentral ||. 14.2 18.2 15.4 
ciations affiliated with the central or- widdle Atlantic........ 8.8 84 12.5 
ganization. These three locals will eg ban cennene-ees 3.3 =s ie 

; Ou MEAS pce ewers ° ° 5 
bring about 700 tons of walnuts into i wo: weak” ie 37 42 
the association. The additional acre- fast South Central ... 11 3 8.6 
age of bearing trees is 2000, besides a New England ......... 1.1 1.1 3.1 


large acreage of young trees soon tO) = ota |... 100.0 100.0 100.0 

come into bearipgg. This gives the ~~ — 

central body control of 87 per cent of on gon we bentnens Ser 5494 aaeoclte- 

ions reporting to e epartment o g~ 

all the walnut acreage of the state, and riculture was $635,838,684. The total busi- 

brings 84 per cent of all the walnut ness was probably slightly greater than 

growers of the state into the member- the above figures.’ 

ship *Sales and purchases through co-op- 
erative associations for 624,527 farms was 

$806,599,308, as reported by census enum- 

A CALL to the Fourth Co-operative erators. 


. ’Estimated business for 10,160 associa- 
Congress has been issued by the tions reporting to the Department of Ag- 
Co-operative League, 167 West 12th riculture was $2,200,000,000. The total 
street, New York. This congress will business was probably slightly greater 
be held in New York City, November ‘han the above figures. 
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Put in those much 
needed walks,steps, | 
feeding platform, chicken-, hog. 
stable floors, make your own fence posts— 


and lasting improvements, 

With a low-priced HANDY FARM 
MIXER youcan mix a wheelbarrow load 
= minute easily and thoroughly—the 

d work of mixing by hand is done away 
with, The Handy is ted either by 
hand or engine power. y to move—no 
farm job toosmall or too large. Built of 
steel—will last for years—also serves for 
mixing slops, mashes, washing root crops, 
etc.—a handy machine, 

**One Hundred and One Farm Uses 

for Concrete”’—valuable booklet free. 

Also literature describing the Handy. 

Write John » Moline, Illinois, 

and ask for Package ME-81 









use cencrete for your permanent, sanitary | 














It contains 16 pages of 
practical information on 
the most successful pruning meth- 


celebrated Atkins Pruning Saws, and 
gives helpful hints on filing saws. 
Write for your copy TODAY. 


E.C. Atkins & Co., Inc. 
Makers of ‘Silver Steel’’ Saws and Tools 
Dept. D-1 Indianapolis, Ind. 





ods, shows the complete line of the ~ 











arestrawberries just an incidental crop with 

you? Find out how profitable strawberry 

growing is in Southern Maryland. Address 
Southern Maryland Immigration Commission, 
College Bldg., College Park, Md 




















Too Good to Last! 


For Immediate Acceptance Only 
Farm & Home .. . 1 Yr.) AllFour 
Woman’s World . . . 1 re} for 
American Fruit Grower . 2 Yr. $1 -00 

Mention Club No. 16 
Send your remittance to 


American Fruit Grower Magazine 
542 Monadnock Block—Chicago 
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TRACTION POWER GASOLINE Power 
Mane bY"FRIEND’ MFG. Co. casport.n% 


YOU'LL ALWAYS BE GLAD YOU BOUGHT A’FRIEND? 








Use this little Salesman ~, 
to get more for your Fruit 
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developed in a large way in the North 
Central, the Pacific and Mountain 
States, the changes indicated by the 
percentages have no special signifi- 
cance. The figures only make clear 
the fact that in those sections of the 
country where the farmers have been 
backward in engaging in co-operative 
buying and selling, the idea is slowly 
gaining a foothold. 

Perhaps the matter of greatest sig- 
nificance in connection with the above 
percentages is the close agreement be- 
tween those derived from Department 
of Agriculture data and those derived 
from Bureau of the Census data, al- 
though these data were obtained by 
very different methods. 





HE CALIFORNIA Pear Growers’ 

Ass’n now has 1313 members. Re- 
ceipts have run as high as $118,200 in 
1922, while operating expenses have 
tun as high as $30,000. For the pur- 
pose of increasing the consumption of 
pears by advertising, the sum of $53,- 
000 was accumulated. The president 
stated: “By advertising pears, fresh, 
canned and dried, demands can be 
created that will take care of the in- 
creased crops now staring us in the 
face.” -Sales have run as high as 
$1,293,802 and not a penny was lost 
because of bad debts during the first 
three years. The season of 1923 
closed with $122,000 in the several re- 
serve funds. In suggesting a  Dolicy 
for the future, the president stated: 
“What we Californians need is the 
establishment of the California fruit 
food habit among all the people of the 
world. It will take some time to es- 
tablish this, but the sooner it comes, 
the better for all of us.” Which sug- 
gests to the writer the thought, why 
let California do all of the fruit ad- 
vertising- Haven’t other’ sections 
some surplus fruit to sell? 





HE CALIFORNIA Fruit Growers’ 

Exchange had the problem of get- 
ting rid of perfectly sound but odd-size 
oranges and lemons at a profit. * They 
developed, manufactured and sold 12,- 
000 electrical fruit extractors for soda 
fountains and hotel kitchens. They 
squeezed and sold the juice from 1500 
carloads of citrus fruit this way last 
season. That shows how a big co- 
operative can conceive and carry out 
selling ideas that an individual farmer 
would never think of, and could not 
carry out if he did. 





ROM Seattle comes the report that 

incorporation of the Pacific North- 
west Fruit Exchange and the naming 
of Spokane as the location for the cen- 
tral offices of that body has not en- 
tirely cleared up the situation in re- 
gard to the organization of the ex- 
change. Differences of opinion be- 
tween the bankers and grower-shipper 
co-operative organizations is given as 
one of the main reasons for this delay. 
It appears that the banker backers of 
the exchange are opposed to letting 
the sub-exchanges exercise any of the 
selling rights, while the Yakima Val- 
ley groups and the Wenatchee organi- 
zations are declared to be unwilling to 
consider such an arrangement. The 
result ‘has been to bring recommenda- 
tions from Wenatchee and Yakima 
growers to the effect that a new clause 
covering the selling activities be in- 
serted in the agreement before they 
are willing to sign up with the new 
deal. It is stated that, should the pro- 
testing groups fail to sign up, it will 
take about 4000 carloads of fruit away 
from the exchange and thereby mate- 
rially cripple its first season’s opera- 
tions. 


Recent Comments on 
Co-operation 

Farmers have learned that farm 
prosperity lies in organized marketing 
that will substitute the principle of 
marketing for dumping.—Carl Wil- 
liams, President, American Cotton 
Growers’ Exchange. 








The farmer will get a fairer return 
for his labor when he intelligently mer- 
chandises his products through his 
own adequately trained and equipped 
sales bureaus.—John E. Owens, Pres- 
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Do You Know About the 
Power Take-Off? 


The Greatest Improvement in Ten Years Is a Feature 
of the McCORMICK-DEERING Tractor ° 


HE Power Take-Off helps you use 
the McCormick-Deering Tractor 
not only to pull your machines but 
to run the mechanism of the machines by . 


power conveyed direct from the tractor = when the tractor power runs them as ; 
through a revolving shaft. well as pulls them. ; 
This feature opens up great new pos- | ~ McCormick-Deering 10-20 and 15-30 : 
sibilities for more efficient arid bigger- | are especially designed so that this use- ; 
scale operation behind McCormick- ful equipment can be added. You >av 7 
Deering Tractors. It does away with not need it right away but it is ready : 
such well-known troubles as slipping | When you want it in years to come. Make ; 
bull-wheels, clogging and stalling where sure the tractor you buy is made for the 
the ground-gripping action of the ma- power take-off and you will find it has 
chine is not sufficient to run it. all these things, too—crankshaft and 
: ; crankshaft ball bearings guaranteed for 
The corn picker is one of the ma- _life, removable cylinders, unit main > 
chines that demonstrates the value and _— frame, ball and roller bearings at 28 > 
efficiency of the Power Take-Off. Many points, throttle governor, belt pulley, > 
corn fields will see its use this season. platform, fenders and brake. Write for 3 
Grain binders {the new McCormick- a catalog or see the dealer. ; 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. of America Chicago, Illinois 
The Three Sources 
of McCormick- 
Deering Power— F 
1. The Drawbar 
} 
2. TheBelt Pulley; 


3. 
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Deering 10-ft. tractor binder which 
cuts 30-to 40 acres in 12 hours}, 
rice binders, spray pumps, etc., may 
all be run under difficult conditions, 








The POWER: 
TAKE-OFF 
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ident, First Netional Bank, Wills Point, 
Tere. 





We speak of co-operative marketing. 
The Dane speaks of co-operative agri- 
culture and looks upon marketing as 
only one element in the co-operative 
enterprise—E. E. Montgomery, Chief 
Foodstuffs Division, U. 8. Department 
of Commerce. 





Local units should be strongly organ- 
ized, should center on one commodity 
and avoid speculation. Co-operation is 
merely a way of doing business. It 
must produce economic results if it is 
to live and thrive—Charles J. Brand, 
Consulting Specialist in Marketing, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. 





The farm problem is not a class prob- 
lem. It lies at tHe root of our insti- 
tutions. We are fundamentally an agri- 
cultural nation, set apart by Nature to 
that destiny. In times of stress we 
have often had occasion reverently to 
thank God for the American farmer 
with his sanity, his patriotism and his 








untiring energy. Let us honestly strive 





to bring the farmer’s dollar back to 
par. And the password to this happy 
solution of our farm-marketing trou- 
bles is co-operation.—Frank O. Lowden, 
former Governor of Illinois. 





The farmer is seeking the same sane 
and analytical solution of farm. prob- 
lems as is made in banking, manufac- 
turing and other industries. Group 
production, group capital and group 
distribution are characteristics of- for- 
mal industry today.—oO. E. Bradfute, 
President, American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 





People still governed by the anti- 
quated idea that the main slogan of co- 
operative marketing is, “eliminate the 
middleman,” will be amazed to learn 
that the modern co-operative marketing 
association frequently has the hearty 
sympathy of many middlemen in its 
field. In the majority of the cases, due 
to the superiority of product, the co- 
operative association is looked upon 
with decided favor by the retail mer- 
chant, and frequently by the whole- 
saler and the jobber who supplies him, 


and by the NON-SPECULATIVE 
broker. That is because modern co- 
operative marketing draws the distinc- 
tion between distributive and specula- 
tive. middlemen. There is no such 
thing as totaliy eliminating the legiti- 
mate middleman. He is himself an 
essential producer. He produces a 
service which is necessary in the dis- 
tribution of a product.—Aaron Sapiro. 





A Correction 


R. HEPPNER, author of the article 

on “Growing Nursery Trees,” in 
the June issue, has asked us to make 
a correction in it. In discussing the 
distance between rows, the article 
stated that the distance generally 
varies from four to six feet. The ar- 
ticle should have stated that the dis- 
tance “generally varies from three to 
four feet, the former being preferable 
where the area of ground is limited.” 





Dried fruit is more appetizing than 
it sounds. Long soaking is the thing 
that makes it good. 
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We sell your fruits and vegetables on a straight commis- 
sion. Therefore the more we get for your crop, the more 
If we had no other motive than to make 
all the money we could, we would naturally exert every effort 
to get the very top market prices. 


But .-ven if our profit did not depend on getting the best 
fe prices, we would still have to beat market prices in order 

to hold our business. For our customers would not stay with 
us year after year unless they received satisfactory prices. 
And the fact that 90 per cent of our customers have sold 
through us for many years, is proof that they get better 
service, in every way, from us than they could receive else- 


Although we invariably pay growers and shippers within 24 
hours after sale, we give credit to our buyers. 
centage of the 300 to 350 men, who buy daily from us, haven’t 
the capital to pay cash and must buy where their credit is 
good. Naturally, they are willing to pay us higher prices for 


If you want tep market prices, ship us your next car. Our 
book, “More Dollars for Fruit Growers,” 
features we offer that are sure to interest you. Write for a 
copy now, while you think of it. 


The Fruit Auetion Co 


Established 1896 


202-208 Franklin St., 


Fius 


A large per- 


tells about other 


New York City 
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Insect Enemies and Fun- 
gous Diseases of the 
Grape 


(Continued from page 12.) 


the other grape pests. In small gar- 
dens they can easily be removed by 
jarring the vines and holding under- 
neath them a bucket containing oil. 
Early morning is the best time to 
practice this method of control, as 
the beetles are not so active as in the 
warmth of noon. 
Grape Phylloxera 

This is a well-known, and was not 
long ago a much dreaded, pest. It at- 
tacks chiefly grape vines with vinifera 
blood, and therefore it is advisable for 
those planting vinifera sorts to use 
only vines on resistant stocks. Much 
experimenting has been done both in 
this country and in France with a 
view to obtaining a resistant stock, 
and as a direct result, the pest is not 
89 universally spread over the United 
States as it has seemed incapable of 
adapting itself to any other food sup- 
ply. The Phyllexera causes rough, 
wart-like galls on the leaves and small 
knots upon the roots, resulting in slow- 
ly dying vines. 


FUNGOUS DISEASES 


These useases are likely to be very 
prevalent during hot weather accom- 
panied with excessive moisture, and 


are likely to affect any vines which 
are not in g»0d physiological condition. 
Consequently the necessity for good, 
clean cultivation, together with the 
cutting out of all dead arms well below 
the affected parts, cleaning up and 
burning of all leaves, etc., cannot be 
too highly emphasized. 
Black Rot 

This attacks shoots, leaves and 
fruit, and on the former it shows as 
reddish-brewn spots, while on the lat- 
ter it causes a shrivelling up of the 
ffuit. 

Downy and Powdery Mildew 

These produce somewhat similar 
effects such as their names imply and 
they, together with black rot, may be 
controlled by spraying with Bordeaux. 
When powdery mildew occurs on vini- 
fera grapes on the Pacific Coast it 
should be dusted with sublimed sul- 
phur. This should be applied when 
the young shoots are about half a foot 
long and again when the blossoms 
appear. r 

Anthracnose 

This disease causes the leaves to 
develop sunken, brown spots which 
later fall out of the leaf. On the fruit 
the spots are brown also but have a 
purplish margin. Cankerous shoots 
should be cut off and burned during 
winter, and the vines should be 
sprayed in early spring before growth 
starts with lime sulphur (1-9) or dur- 
ing the spring with Bordeaux mixture, 
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FINAL settlement for the 1922 apri- 

cot crop has been made by the Cal- 
ifornia Prune and Apricot Growers’ 
Ass’n, San Jose, Calif., as of November 
30, 1923. An explanatory statement 
has been prepared by the Growers’ In- 
formation Bureau of the association 
and published in the Sunsweet Stand- 
ard for April. Total revenue credited 
to the 1922 apricot pool amounted to 
$2,702,095, and net revenue to $2,046,- 
410, of which amount $1,723,731 was 
advanced to growers. The final 
amount credited to growers was $302,- 
606. Of the above amount $20,072 was 
used for the retirement of preferred 
stock in the Growers’ Packing and 
Warehousing Ass’n, Inc., common 
stock of the warehousing association 
being issued in the name of the grower 
members. 

Total expenses amounted to $655,684, 
or 24.27 per cent of total revenue. 
Some of the larger items of expense 
were as follows: 


Concentration: 
cana, freight. hauling, ere 
1 





DEK FOP ree as 3,890 
oe. EF, grading and sorting.. 3,062 
Processing and packing............ . 270,967 
Sales, freight and hauling......... 53,324 
Storage re 502 
es 42,411 
RENEE RUUTIIUINDD 6 610.00 00.00.0600 0:800% 19,964 
SO eee 63.122 
I + iss b bbyG 5 ghee GA bn 36.000 ad 48,552 
Selling deduction (3 per cent of 
gross resale proceeds)............ 80,233 


February sales of apricots of the 
1923 crop totaled 3,600,000 pounds, and 
March sales were 2,726,000, leaving un- 
sold stocks of less than 2,500,000 
pounds, which is not more than five 
per cent of the total output for 1923, 
the largest crop on record. 

Sales of prunes in March amounted 
to 14,043,350 pounds and a payment to 
prune growers was authorized by the 
executive committee. Sixty per cent 
of these sales were for export. Efforts 
are being made to clean up the 1923 
crop before the new fruit comes to 
the packing houses, and an intensive 
advertising campaign is being con- 
ducted. During March, the associa- 
tion carried advertisements in 147 
newspapers and seven magazines, be- 
sides having specialty men in the field, 
while brokers and wholesalers were 
assisting | in the campaign. 

Payments made by the association 
during March included a return of 
$650,000 borrowed from the banks, $27,- 
639 to the prune growers, $281,649 to 
the apricot growers as a final payment 
on the 1922 crop, and $379,245 to the 
apricot growers as a second advance 
on the 1923 crop. Bank loans were 
$1,200,000, as of April 1. 

When the April number of the Sun- 
sweet Standard went to press, A. M. 
Mortensen, general manager of the 
association, was leaving for the East 
to keep in touch with the trade and to 
observe the reaction to the advertising 
campaign which was then at its peak 
and on which the association had 
staked a considerable amount. 





RECENTLY collected data relative 

to the pooling practices of 476 
associations handling fruits and veg- 
etables, indicate that seasonal pools 
by variety are the most popular. Over 
46.2 per cent of the associations re- 
porting use this type of pool. The 
percentage of associations handling 
some of the more important products 
through seasonal pools are as fol- 
lows: Apple associations, 87.1 per 
cent; cranberry, 80 per cent; sweet 
potato, 80 per cent; peach, 71.4 per 
cent; grape, 57.1 per cent; citrus fruit, 
30.6 per cent. 





Following the variety seasonal pool 
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in popularity comes the weekly pool, 
then the monthly pool and the daily 
pool. The per cent of the 476 associa- 
tions pooling the returns received for 
products shipped during periods of dif- 
ferent lengths, are as follows: 


Length of Pool. Per Cent 
ee ee 46.2 
Ee es PP ee 11.6 
DD Dacia setees sews Cawneet aes 10.3 
I ia Secs < pee UAE NG Use 10.1 
Roe FS error 6.3 
US a 's'n0 5006066005 6%.0% 4.8 
ER OTs onc ink Svcsienet 10.7 

TE. cin eub kosnet onbens cba ae 100.0 


The daily pool is the most common 
with the strawberry associations, 59.2 
per cent employing this type. Five 
of the six watermelon associations re- 
porting pool returns over periods of 
two and three days. The 48 potato 
marketing associations reported pool- 
ing periods as follows: One day, seven 
associations; two to three days, six; 
one week, 14; 8 to 15 days, four; one 
month, five; one-third of a season, two; 
semi-seasonal, one; seasonal, nine. 

Of the 39 associations handling 
apples, one reported a pooling period 
of two and three days; four, a period 
covering one-half of the season; and 
all the others reported seasonal pools. 





GALeS of cranberries in 1923 by the 
Pacific Cranberry Exchange, Asto- 
ria, Ore., reached a total of $62,563, 
according to the report of the sales 
manager. Disbursements to members 
amounted to $42,923, and the year closed 
with a cash balance of $973. This 
amount was subsequently used to pay 
a patronage dividend of five cents a 
box on 19,808 boxes. The largest items 
of expense were: Freight; $5308; 
brokerage, $2187; and storage, $1242. 
Reports of the two preceding years 
show sales of $40,000 and $60,000 re- 
spectively. 

The sales manager states that al- 
though satisfactory returns were made 
in 1921 and 1922, there were no new 
members in 1923 and a number of the 
old members dropped out of the ranks. 
As the exchange controls less than 
half the crop on the coast, the market- 
ing situation is very difficult and un- 
less a nearly 100 per cent membership 
can be secured, it will become neces- 
sary to sell cranberries on an f. o. b. 
basis. The manager, in discussing 
the marketing problems of the 1923 
season, said: “Wholesalers being 
offered cranberries from so many 
different sources, bought very spar- 
ingly, and in some instances would 
not handle the fruit at all. There was 
never any buying of cranberries in 
anticipation of future needs. . 
Contrary to the usual history of cran- 
berry marketing, there was no pro- 
gressive step up in prices as the sea- 
son advanced.” 





A SUCCESSFUL year for the straw- 
berry growers is reported by the 
Central California Berry Growers’ 
Ass’n, San Francisco, Calif., for the 
year 1923. At the same time, the sea- 
son was disastrous for the growers of 
loganberries, and very unsatisfactory 
for growers of blackberries and rasp- 
berries. Production of strawberries 
was somewhat lighter than for the past 
two seasons, and the cannery demand 
was good, with the result that prices 
kept up well during the season. The 
market for other berries, especially 
loganberries, was greatly affected by 
a virtual boycott on sugar, many house 
wives absolutely refusing to can or 
preserve. Demands of the canneries 
were very light. More than a thou- 

‘sand barrels of strawberries, raspber- 
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ries and loganberries were processed 
at the San Jose plant. The former two 
varieties were sold but practically all 
the loganberries remained unsold at 
the end of the year. 

During the last five years, over 800,- 
000 sixty-pound chests of fruit have 
been handled by the association. 
About 73 per cent of the total quantity 
was strawberries; 11 per cent was 
blackberries; eight per cent loganber- 
ries; and eight per cent raspberries. 





FFTEEN local canning-crops asso- 
ciations have been formed in Indi- 
ana, with prospects of others to be 
formed in the near future. It is pro- 
posed to form a local canning-crops 
association in every community of the 
state which furnishes produce to can- 
ning factories, then to federate the 
locals into the Indiana Canning Crops 
Exchange. More than the required 
minimum volume of business has been 
secured and the organization work is 
making rapid progress. A marketing 
contract providing for sale of products 
by the producer to the local associa- 
tion is being used. 





HE WESTERN North Carolina 

Fruit Growers’ Ass’n met in Hen- 
dersonville recently and discussed 
problems connected with marketing 
the apple crop. The resignation of 
Boling Hall as secretary was accepted 
and H. R. Niswonger was elected to 
succeed him. Directors were elected 
as follows: H. A. Corriher, W. H. 
Moorehouse, Colonel Johnson of Ashe- 
ville, J. B. Bledsoe, H. P. Corwith, John 
S. Bowen and H. R. Niswonger. Mr. 
Corwith is president of the associa- 
tion. : 

James G. McClure, Jr., reported for 
the committee on marketing. Quite a 
discussion followed on the necessity 
of good organization work that would 
result in better methods of co-opera- 
tive marketing. 

H. A. Corriher, Dr. J. S. Brown and 
E. F. Arnold were named as a com- 
mittee to make investigations as to 
local facilities for keeping apples in 
cold storage and to see about a pack- 
ing shed. The fruit growers are unani- 
mous that more attention must be 
given to the scientific treatment of 
their orchards. 





wa you grade a product so that 
the consumer can get exactly what 
he wants and does not have to take 
with it a lot of junk that he does not 
want, you are increasing the value of 
that product to the consumer. When 
you make it wholesome and attractive 
in form, when you furnish guarantees 
of quality with it, when you educate 
him to a score of uses that lie in that 
product which he did not know before, 
you very distinctly increase its value 
to him. Unless you can make him 
recognize that increase of value by 
such methods, you must give him the 
product for less money. 





"THE FIRST carload of early cher- 
ries from Napa county, Calif., which 
were sold in New York this year, 
brought the growers $4897, according 
to announcement made by the ship- 
pers. The carload was shipped May 
10 and contained more than 20,000 
pounds of fruit. The varieties repre- 
sented in the car were Rockports, Tar- 
tarian, Chapmans and Bings. This 
is said to be the first carload of pre- 
cooled cherries to be shipped from 


northern California. 
E XPERIMENTS in a system of deliv- 
ering fruit by dates were con- 
ducted in four plants in 1923 by the 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, Fresno, 
Calif. Preliminary figures indicate 
that receiving costs averaged 60 cents 
a ton for all plants, a considerable re- 
duction. At the four plants which 
were operating under the date delivery 
system, the average cost of receiving 
raisins was 50 cents a ton, or 10 cents 
less than the average. Among the ad- 
vantages of the date delivery system, 
in addition to economy of operation, 
the following are given: The maxi- 
mum tonnage which may be received 
.at a plant in one day is greatly in- 








creased; the plant superintendent has 
an opportunity to plan his work and 
schedule deliveries of certain kinds of 
raisins on certain days, as well as to 
plan for just the right amount of help; 
it is a saving of time and money for 
growers to know just when they can 
The management 
hopes to see the date delivery system 


deliver their crop. 


generally adopted in 1924 operations. 





"THE INCOME of the California 

San 
for the year ending 
Over 
$21,000 of the total came from commis- 
sions in payment of marketing serv- 
The expenses for the year were 
The chief 


Grape Growers’ 
Francisco, Calif., 
December 31, 1923, was $31,704. 


Exchange, 


ices. 
$45 in excess of the income. 
items among the expenditures were: 
Salaries, executive and office, $11,900; 
field expense and canvassing, $9920; 
office expense and printing, $4759; 
directors’ per diem and expense, $1623; 
and advertising, $586. 


count at the close of the year, this sur- 


plus having been accumulated in pre- 


vious seasons. 

The tonnage of the association for 
1924 is expected to approximate 40,000 
tons of fresh grapes. Last season for 
the first time the association provided 
its members with box shook. This 
association, which was organized in 
1920, is a noncapital-stock corporation, 
engaged in serving its members as a 
marketing agency. 





Comparative Rating of 


Cover Crops 
by J. A. Middleton 


Mest orchardists agree that their 

trees and soil are benefited by the 
use of cover crops, but I wonder how 
many have been observant enough to 
realize the ones which give the best 
results. Such crops as crimson clover, 
buckwheat, rye, etc., are planted al- 
most universally, and it is my pur- 
pose in writing this paper to show that 
they are not equally effective in pro- 
ducing growth. It is conceded that a 
heavy growth of vegetation is consid- 
ered a valuable measure of the effec- 
tiveness of a cover crop for the or- 
chard. Due to the fact that getting 
comparative results of new growth 
from the twigs is very 
subject to criticism, it was decided to 
let the increased trunk growth be the 


. indicator. 


Before discussing the experiment, 
it might be wise to say a little about 
cover crops. They are divided into 
two distinct classes: Leguminous, 
such as vetch, clover and alfalfa, and 


non-leguminous, such as rye, buck- 
wheat and rape. Leguminous crops 
are usually recommended in _ prefer- 


ence to non-leguminous ones as they 
add nitrogen to the soil and are sup- 
posed to give better results. How- 
ever, this will not hold in the experi- 


3— 
winter vetch; 4—rye; 5—soy beans; 6 | 
—summer vetch; 7—purple top tur- 
nips; 8—mammoth red clover; 9— 


Explanation: 1—Sod; 2—alfalfa; 


barley; 10—crimson clover; 
Dwarf Essax rape; 12—Canada Field 
peas; 13—buckwheat; 14—Cow Horn 
turnips, 


There was a 
balance of $10,487 in the surplus ac- 


difficult and | 


11— \ 
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|ment which is explained in the follow- 
ing paragraph. To sum up the bene- 
fits derived from planting cover crops 
|in the orchard: They add humus to 
| the soil, thereby reducing to some ex- 
|tent the addition of commercial fer- 
tilizers; they prevent washing of the 
land; prevent soil from extremes in 
temperatures; improve the texture of 
the soil; and increase growth and 
lyield. Many other advantages of a 
icover crop might be cited, but these 
| are the most important. 

| One of the best illustrations of the 
comparative rating of cover crops in 
general is an experiment which has 
|been carried on at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. Here they had 
three acres of land _ planted to 
Wealthy, McIntosh and Baldwin trees 
and the following cover crops were 
divided into the plot system to test 
out their effectiveness in producing 


growth: Buckwheat, summer vetch, 
crimson clover, mammoth red clover, 
soy beans, alfalfa, winter vetch, bar- 
ley, Canadian Field peas, Cow Horn 
turnips, Dwarf Essax rape, rye, sod 
and purple top turnips. 

The orchard was set in 1912 and 
buckwheat was used on the entire 
plot, and in 1913 soy beans were 
planted as a cover crop. In 1914 the 


orchard was divided into sections and 
the testing out of the different cover 
crops was started. There were two 
| Plots of each crop placed in different 
sections of the orchard. It was 
| deemed necessary to have two plots 
| of each cover crop in order to check 
up on any soil variations that might 
be present. Each plot was given the 
same attention and nothing was re- 
moved. In the case of sod and al- 








Bemsiomiedl Hauling For 
Every Fruit Farm Need 


GMC trucks are helping to solve many of the prob- 
lems of the fruit grower. In harvest time when 
fruit is moved directly from orchard to the shipper, 
GMC has not only power to move a full capacity 
load any place where wheels can get traction, but 
it also provides a speed on good roads that assures 
the least possible time spent on the road and the 
maximum number of trips every day. 

GMC design and construction, including these 
special features are fully described in a GMC free 
illustrated booklet “Motor Trucks on the Farm.” 
Write for your copy today. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Wentworth & Irwin 
Portland 





GMC Trucks are rani Steps Ahead” 
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falfa, the crop was cut but was not 
removed from the plot. Some com- 
mercial fertilizer was added the first 
four years, but care was taken to see 
that each plot and tree received the 
same amounts. A small tack was 
driven in the trees about two feet 
from the ground so as to be sure that 
the readings of the increased growth 
would be taken at the same place each 
year. These readings were taken 
every year from the start until the 
trees had borne several crops. 

The growth of the trees subjected 
to the different treatments show some 
very interesting results. In other 
words, it points out conclusively that 


some crops are much better than 
others for producing growth. An idea 
of the variations in growth may be 


seen in the chart. Here we see a 
difference of 150 millimeters in trunk 
circumference between the sod and 
Cow Horn turnips, and almost 100 
millimeters difference between alfalfa 
and Cow Horn turnips. The trees on 
the sod plots had a sickly appearance, 
the leaves were yellow and one 
could easily reach around the trunk 
with his fingers. They had an ap- 
pearance of being about four years of 
age, when in reality they had been 
planted for 10 years. Sod reduces 


yields, growth, encourages mice, in- 
sects and diseases, and encourages 
neglect. Alfalfa produces a little bet- 


ter growth but its effects are some- 
what similar to sod. 

From the data, one would naturally 
conclude that Cow Horn turnips and 
buckwheat give the best results, and 
then follow Canada Field peas, rape 
and crimson clover, the latter three 
having about the same rating. 
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No. 20585—Charming Summer 
That’s Easy to Make. 

This frock cuts entirely in one piece 
as shown inthe accompanying diagram. 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure Size 36 requires 
3 yards of 36-inch material with 4 
yards of ruffling. 

No. 1957—The Vogue for Pleats Is Ex- 
ploited in' This Good Looking Design. 
Cut in sizes 16 vears, 36, 38, 40, 42 

and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 

requires 25, yards of 36-inch material 

-with 15g yards of 24-inch contrasting. 

No. 2113—One-Piece, One-Hour Dress. 
This good looking design cuts all in 

one piece as shown in the diagram. 

The sides are laid in pleats to give a 

graceful width to the straight skirt. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 

44 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 

quires 3 yards 40-inch material with 

1% yards binding. 


Frock, 


No. 2079—Smart Blouse for Summer 
Wear. 
This blouse would be pretty made 


in a plain or printed silk crepe, flan- 
nel or fancy cotton material. Cut in 
Sizes 14 and 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 1% yards of 40-inch material 
with 3% yards of binding. 
No. 2087—Two-Material Dress. 

Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 


inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
2 yards 36-inch material with 1% yards 
of 36-inch contrasting and 2% yards 
of ruffling. 

No. 2127—One-Piece Romper for Tiny 

Folk. 

This practical romper is a splendid 
garment for warm weather play hours. 
It cuts, as you will notice in the ac- 
companying diagram, all in one piece. 
The pattern comes in sizes 1, 2 and 
3 years. Size 2 takes 1% yards of 36- 
inch material with 2 yards of binding. 
No. 2061—Kitchen Apron That Cuts All 

in One. 

Here’s an apron you'll like for it’s 
easy to make, easy to launder (can be 
opened flat, as shown in the accom- 
panying diagram, to iron) and easy to 
look at if made in colorful gingham, 
printed percale or muslin. Cut in sizes 
small, medium and large. The medium 
size takes 2 yards of 36-inch material 
with 7 yards of trimming. 

No. 2082—A One-Piece Dress for Warm 

Weather Wear. 

The diagram shows how the dress 
looks before the seams are taken. Cut 
in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 takes 3 
yards 40-inch material with 4 yards of 
ribbon. 

No. 2128—Little Girls’ Bloomer Dress. 

Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 
4 takes 24% yards 46-inch material. 


ORDER BLANK FOR PATTERNS—Price 10 cents each. 


PATTERN DEPT., AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 


53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Enclosed find............ cents for which send me the following: 
SS a ee ore eee se POCONO. ins coh Svcs PDs ono bowed ion 
ee Re ee ae ee Re RURTOGS ns sic 0.5'n-s RE ons ches pewsdent 
eh i be S bac nw an ile b-bb 0 656% PORTS in cin. sss cp has s&ss8esess £56.55 
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Loganberries in Puget 
Sound Country 


by W. A. French 


HE LOGAN blackberry, commonly 
called the loganberry, has been 
quite extensively planted in the Puget 
Sound country during the last few 
years. Large plantations are now 
coming into bearing in Clallam and 
Jefferson counties, and in all parts of 
the Sound country many smaller 
tracts have been planted. The mild 
winters of this region and the com- 
paratively cool, dry summers are 
favorable to the culture of the logan- 
berry. Plantings east of the Cascade 
and Sierra Nevada mountain ranges 
have not proved satisfactory, as zero 
weather is usually fatal to the canes. 
In districts where zero weather pre- 
vails, the loganberry can be grown by 
laying the canes on the ground and 
covering them sufficiently with straw 
or hay to protect them from freezing; 
but this additional labor is not always 
justified in a financial sense. As the 
canes are very brittle in the spring, 
the task of placing them on the wires 
is quite a difficult one. The logan- 
berry has been tested in the South 
but, as a rule, with indifferent results. 
Hence its true habitat seems to be that 
portion of the states of the Pacific 
Northwest lying west of the Cascade 
and Sierra Nevada mountains. 

Ordinarily, the loganberry suffers 
no winter damage in this climate, but 
last winter, at the end of December, 
a hard freeze occurred which winter- 
killed a considerable part of the canes 
in the Willamette valley in Oregon, 
and in the northern part of the Puget 
Sound basin. During the month of 
April the indications were that the 
crop this season would be below nor- 
mal. 

The Puget Sound planters of the 
loganberry have been encouraged to 
put out large acreages owing to the 
fact that the area favorable for the 
growth of this variety of blackberry 
is comparatively limited. All locali- 
ties which have zero winters, and this 
includes the greater part and the 
most populous part of the United 
States, are unsuited to this plant. 
Hence a practically unlimited market 
is available for the output of the 
loganberry acreages of the Pacific 
Coast states. 

The Logan blackberry was origi- 
nated by Judge J. N. Logan, of Santa 
Cruz, Calif., and at first he believed 
it to be a hybrid of the Aughinbavgh 
blackberry and a red raspberry which 
grew side by side in his garden. Re- 
cent investigations by the Agricultural 
Department, however, have made it 
reasonably certain that it is a variety 
of the Pacific coast form of trailing 
blackberry, and should therefore be 
termed a blackberry. Wild forms of 
the trailing blackberry of the Pacific 
coast occur which bear red fruit; the 
Logan, therefore, in the opinion of the 
Agricultural Department investiga- 
tors, is considered a red-fruited va- 
riety of the blackberry. 

Several large growers whom I inter- 
viewed had never even heard of the 
Agricultural Department’s statement 
regarding the Logan blackberry. Thus 
slowly do the findings of horticultural 
investigators gain a hearing, to say 
nothing of receiving popular endorse- 
ment. 

Regardless of the position taken by 
the Agricultural Department as to the 
origin of the Logan blackberry, popu- 
lar usage has adopted the term logan- 
berry. Popular opinion also seems to 
hold that the loganberry is more 
closely related to the raspberry than 
to the blackberry. Right or wrong, 
popular usage generally has the bet- 
ter of an argument. Hence the plant 





is almost invariably referred to as 





the loganberry. 

About 8000 acres are planted to 
loganberries in the Willamette valley 
in Oregon and the Puget Sound coun- 
try in the state of Washington. There 
are considerable plantings also on 
Vancouver Island, just across the in- 
ternational boundary in British Co- 
lumbia. 

The loganberry requires a fertile, 





ruit Grower 


, Solve Your, 


“hired elp” 
problem 


On 400,000 farms ‘‘Z”’ Engines 
are solving the“‘hired help” prob- 
lem. Pumping water, turning the 
grindstone or cream separator, 
shellingcorn, grinding feed—hard 
jobs for high-priced man power 
—easy for the economical “‘Z”’. 


It is natural for men to like to work 
on the farm that makes hard work easy 
with a “Z”’—and they get more done. 
The same labor gives you more and 
better work, or your labor cost is low- 
ered. Thousands of farmers have found 
it economical to use two, three, even 
four of these profitable helpers. 


There is a ‘‘Z’”’ Engine, the right size 
todo your work—strong, light, portable. 
The magneto equipt ‘Z”’ Engineisa real 
kerosene engine, but will also use gaso- 
line. All ‘‘Z’”’ Engines have high tension 
ignition, interchangeable parts; ample 
water jacketing; ground piston rings; 
Positive lubrication; generous bearing 
surfaces; renewable die-cast bearings; 
balanced flywheels; and other features 
which make the ‘“‘Z”’ Engine start easily, 
run steadily and economically, with 
minimum attention and long life. Every 
one backed by the seventy -year-old 
Fairbanks-Morsereputation for quality. 


Over 5,000 dealers stock “‘Z’’ Engines. 
Write for catalog and name of nearest 
dealer. 





The “‘Z”’ engine can be furnished 
magneto equipt in 1%, 3, 6 and 
up to 20h. p.; also battery equipt 
1% and 3 h.p. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of ‘‘Z”’ Engines, Home 
Water Plants, Home Light Plants, Pumps, 
Feed Grinders, Windmills. 


ARO Tractor 2™4 Power Sprayer 


does all kinds of cultivat- 
ing, etc., while you ride, Easily handled, has 
power reverse. 4-8H.P. Write for information. 
ARO TRACTOR CO. 

067-16th Ave. $.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 











BARGAIN OFFER 
Club No. 14 
Today’s Housewife - - - - 1 yr.) All Thres 
Tractor & Gas Engine Review - Sig 


American Fruit Grower Magazine | yr. 
A Dollar Bill Will Do—We Take The Risk 





well-drained soil with adequate mois- 





(Concluded on page 22.) 
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The Orchard Home Department 
by Mary Lee Adams 


When Doctors Disagree 


HOSE nervous invalids who run 

to the doctor every time they 
sneeze and who eagerly take up each 
new health fad as it comes along must 
often get rather uncomfortable jolts 
to their confidence in the infallibility 
of physicians. Doctors, like all pro- 
gressive men, build upon the ruins of 
outworn practices. 

The rheumatic sufferer, who was 
put upon a strictly meatless diet years 
ago, may later have been fed on rare 
beef by the same practitioner and, if 
he live long enough, perhaps that 
savory morsel may again be snatched 
from him. 

During one painful period, water 
was forbidden with meals. It diluted 
the gastric juice. Now it promotes 
the flow. Some professional enthusi- 
asts trained their patients to drink 
quarts, yes, gallons, of water daily. 
Now they say, “Beware! If you have 
a tendency to this, that or the other 
malady, too much water constitutes 
a grave menace to your health.” 

It was settled long ago that the 
very dangerous tropical disease called 
Sleeping Sickness was caused by the 
bite of the tsetse, an African fly. 
England has few flies of any kind, 
and none of the supposed offenders, 
yet sleeping sickness is spreading 
there to a somewhat alarming extent. 
Dr. James Oliver, F. R. S., thinks it is 
probably a nutritional malady. 

Yet when we reflect how darkly 
locked within us are the ailments of 
mankind, isn’t it astounding how much 
has been done? Think of the dread- 
ful scourges, such as smallpox, ma- 
laria and tuberculosis, that have been 
practically wiped out over great areas 
of the earth. 

Though medical progress through 
the ages may be likened to that of 
the unfortunate frog, who figured: dis- 
tressfully in our early studies as 
scrambling up three feet from the 
bottom of the well, only to fall back 
two feet ten and one-half inches, yet 
we recall that at last he reached the 
light. 

Patients now rejoice exceedingly 
that less and less reliance is placed 
on nauseous drugs and more and more 
stress placed on good health habits 
and a sane and healthy mental atti- 
tude. Put your trust in fresh air, 
exercise, sleep, rest, sanitation, hy- 
giene and proper nourishment if you 
would avoid disaster. But if disaster 
overtake you in spite of these precau- 
tions, run for the doctor, God bless 
him. 





Patience Called a Vice 


NEW and original point of view is 

refreshing. It captivates our 
fancy even if it fails to convince our 
judgment; but in that case it soon 
loses its charm. 

Many mothers lately saw an article 
by a popular woman writer in which 
she deplores the quality of patience 
as being not only despicable but detri- 
mental. That’s a new  view-point. 
The patient mother, it appears, is not 
to be praised but blamed. “It’s the 
impatient mother with the heavy 
hand” who wins not only the respect 


and obedience but the love of her 
children. 
I wonder. It seems to me that the 


very essence of the best maternal in- 
fluence is loving patience. That does 
not mean overlooking or excusing 
faults, but having the patience to cor- 
rect them, gently, firmly, persistently. 

Which method is really more effec- 
tive in teaching children that consid- 
eration for others which is essential 
When 
the joyous, eager, thoughtless boy 
dashes through the house slamming 
all doors behind him, shall we let out 
a yelp of impatience, drag him back 
by the slack of his trousers and ad- 
minister a hearty box on the ear, or 
shall we patiently point out the selfish- 
ness and discourtesy of an act that 
offends others? 

The youngster who fears a scolding 


and a blow may learn not to slam 
doors, but aside from foregoing that 
single act, what has he learned that 
may profit him as applicable to the 
right conduct of life? 

When you have shown impatience 
toward a child are you satisfied with 
yourself and with the effect of your 
harshness, or do you feel regret and 
the conviction that other methods 
would have brought better results? 
What do you mothers think? Id like 
to know. 


Why We Should Read 


Novels 


HE MAN or woman who reads 

nothing but fiction is a pretty poor 
type of reader, but the person who 
reads none is far from a well-rounded 
one. I’m sure you who read this take 
keen delight in a good novel, and 
there’s no reason I can see to blush 
for that. 

“The greatest study of mankind ig 
man,” and some of the finest character 
studies are found in novels. It has 
been very well said that, while the 
excessive and indiscriminate reading 
of novels good and bad may be likened 
to mental drug-taking, a more care- 
ful selection will prove a mental 
tonic. 

The novel may be, and often is, a 
fine example of literary style and 
gives an illuminating insight into hu- 
man nature and the motives of action 
and endeavor. I venture to guess we 
may go further in learning the invalu- 
able lesson of understanding our 
fellow-men through reading a great 
novel that presents a real “slice out 
of life,” than in any other way, save 
through actual contact with all sorts 
of people. 

And what a wide variety of types 
is presented to us by the novelist, far 
wider than we can meet in our quiet 
rural lives. The brilliant novel brings 
romance, imagination, inspiration and 
a goodly share of information into the 
four walls of our houses. Its char- 
acters seem more real than some peo- 
ple we know. We laugh and suffer 
_with them. The lesson taught may be 
more intimate to ourselves than any 
sermons. 

But even if we reduce the novel to 
its least serious aspect, it is not to 
be scorned. Its power of entertain- 
ment has saved many a woman from 
an attack of “nerves” and brought sun- 
shine indoors on many a rainy day. 








More Marvelous Movies 


ONDERFUL as appears the giv- 
ing of motion to pictures, sat- 
isfied as most of us are with the illu- 
sion and beauty of screen productions, 
it is not enough. The fact remains 
that it is a picture still. It is flat, 
it has but two dimensions. Its figures 
have length and breadth but no thick- 
ness. 
It was not to be supposed that mod- 
ern science could rest inactive under 
this lack. Demetre Daponte, a young 


Roumanian inventor, devoted eight 
years to solving the problem, and 
now announces his success. Depth 


has been added to length and breadth. 

It concerns the layman but little 
what the scientific process may be. 
What interests him is that the illusion 
of actuality will be greatly increased. 
His thrills will be more frequent and 
more real. 

Some progress has already been 
made toward adding color and sound 
to the pictures. When these are per- 
fected, we shall participate in the 
happenings of the screen to the full- 
est extent. Shall we enjoy them more 
than when we still had to fool our- 
selves a little? 





The only three classes of people 
who live behind high fences are crimi- 
nals, the insane and the very wealthy. 


Voice of the Twentieth 


Century 
PAR the voice of the twentieth 
century, that soundless’ voice 


which fills the air about us, yet is 
dumb until science gives it utterance. 
Have you a little radio in your home? 
Perhaps you think of it as a luxury 
you may dispense with. 

The luxuries of today have a way 
of becoming the necessities of to- 
morrow. Time was. when - glassed 
windows were so rare that the pros- 
perous householder puffed with pride 
as he led his guests to peer through 
each pane, much as today he leads 
them to admire his new frescoes and 
paneling. Rents soared as landlords 
stressed the advantages of window 
glass. Not until within our own time 
has the bath room become a usual 
feature of the home. The number of 
baths is still found worthy of note; 
“800 rooms, ‘800 baths,” boasts the 
de luxe hotel of the great city. 

A new trend is shown by the adver- 
tisements of apartment houses in 
course of construction. “Every apart- 
ment with radio outlet,” is the lure 
with which the hook is now baited. It 
is an indication that if you haven’t yet 
installed a radio you will soon do so. 
Eventually, why not now?” say the 
numerous radio outfits. 


Still in Its Infancy 


Some new aspect of the wonder and 
value of radio is presented daily. Its 
future looms so vast, so mysterious, 
so all-enveloping, that imagination is 
staggered and we almost shrink from 
what the morrow may bring forth. 
The prediction that when radio is per- 
fected we shall be able to hear the 
voices of those long since dead, has 
not been considered too fantastic to 
be widely repeated. 

It is hoped that radio may eventually 
prove the solvent of discord between 
nations and, through the _ establish- 
ment of one universal language, put 
an end to international disputes. The 
vision of radio, guarding locked in its 
Pandora box the secret of eternal 
youth, thrills and _ tantalizes’ the 
dreamer. Even now, it can make the 
deaf hear, as recorded in many cases. 

Radio guides the fog-bound ship at 
sea and the flyer over the misty land. 
It brings to the family of farmer and 
fruit grower, the concert and lecture 
formerly heard only by those in dis- 
tant cities. It crowds into the sports- 
man’s duffle bag along with his ax 
and matches. Scarce a field of human 
endeavor can be found which this 
airy giant has not invaded. {it crops 
up in religion, in art, in music, in 
politics, in education, in agriculture, 
in commerce and business, in crowds 
and in most lonely places. Who shall 
set a limit? Who can predict the ex- 
treme confines of its expansion? 


Loneliness Is Banished 


Isolation loses its terrors. Arctic 
explorers install radio on their ice- 
fast ship confident of its power to 
solace the long, lonely night of far 
northern latitudes. Miners, shut in 
the gloom of subterranean darkness, 
hearing the voice from above, seem 
to inhale a breath of fresher air. The 
invalid, whose alert mind so rebels 
against forced inaction that he feels 
as if buried alive, derives.a new and 
lively happiness from the radio in- 
stalled at his bedside. 

Thus sunshine creeps in wherever 
the magical voice of the twentieth cen- 
tury is heard. It is related by the 
faithful that since the mountain would 
not come to Mahomet, Mahomet had 
to go to the mountain. The sociable 
radio assumes no such aloof attitude 
toward us as did the mountain to the 
prophet. It brings not a mere moun- 
tain, but the whole world to our 
listening ears. 

As straws show which way the wind 
blows, so small details reveal the in- 





timate hold radio is gaining on our 
daily lives. An acquaintance gays 
that when she signifies her intention 
of calling on old friends, the answer 
is: “Come any time except between 
such and such hours. We're always 
busy with our radio then.” Visitors 
must wait upon the convenience of 
the voice. 

Churches draw on its aid in spread- 
ing the doctrine. Splendid missionary 
service can be rendered by this swift, 
untiring, omnipresent messenger. Ser- 
mons are widely broadcasted. No 
longer need the old, the invalid and 
the remote be deprived of church serv- 
ices. In thousands of country homes, 
radios are tuned-in every Sunday at 
the hour when some popular preacher 
delivers his address. 

The educational facilities radio pro- 
vides for farmers and rural tommuni- 
ties, are obvious. Advantages former- 
ly enjoyed by the few, are within 
reach of the many. The tones of the 
great teacher are as clear to the far- 
away listener as to the student seat 
ed in the front row of the classroom. 


Just Starved for Music 


A phrase frequently heard in the 
country is, “just starved for music.” 
Music is the best loved expression of 
the radio. In many a lonely farm 
house where the occupants were for- 
merly starved for music, a rich feast 
is now provided by the radio set. It 
is the latest means by which science 
is drawing isolated communities into 
the circle of satisfying contacts. 

What writer of romance has con- 
ceived a more Captivating plot than 
the true story of John Carson, Georgia 
mountaineer and musician? The 
fame of the boy, fiddling from early 
childhood, would still be confined to 
the tiny length of his own little Main 
Street, had not the notes of his violin 
been borne by station WSB, Atlanta, 
Ga., to the discriminating ear of the 
manager of a New York company. 
The manager knew a good thing when 
he heard it. He induced John Carson 
to come to New York, thus changing 
the whole course of his life. 


America Leads the World 


America stands easily first in the 
use of radio. Ninety-five per cent of 
the broadcasting stations of the world 
are in the United States. Between 
4,000,000 and 5,000,000 sets are said to 
be in use by us. These figures serve 
as basis for the estimate that in this 


country alone 20,000,000 persons are 
listening-in nightly. The movies 
should look out—more and more peo- 


ple enjoy sitting at home in the even- 
ing to be entertained by their radios. 

Further evidence of the extreme 
activity to which the radio bug has 
excited the fans may be gained from 
a glance at that particular counter in 
the ten-cent stores where small radio 
requisites are sold. Look at the mass 
of men packed about it. Yes, MEN, 
the scoffers. They who abhor bar- 
gain counters and deride their women 
folk for submitting to the crush of a 
special sale. 


Not So Fast, Please 


Some, who are toiling with might 
and main to perfect apparatus that 
shall register the smallest sound, are 
disposed to think that, as Abe Potash 
says, “too much is enough.” Just as 
these experts are priding themselves 
on success in broadcasting the beats 
of a human heart, there comes the 
demand that the heart beats of a 
canary shall be made audible. 

Yet that too may be accomplished in 
time. It is safe neither to predict nor 
to contradict the predictions of oth- 
ers. Henry Ford’s objection to em- 
ploying highly educated young men 
was that they came to him “knowing 
too many things that couldn’t be 
done.” That discourages experiment. 
In the bright lexicon of radio, there is 
no such word as “impossible.” Know- 
ing this, we do think we may venture 
on just one prediction: If you have 
no radio, you are going to get one 
before long. 
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MALL under-grades—sound windfalls as well 
as select hand-picked apples—all can be made 
to pay you “Grade A” prices and big profits. 


Follow this plan: Grade your apples carefully— 
sell the Grade-A fruit at top market prices and 
convert the remainder of the crop into sweet cider 
and cider products. Leading horticulturists advise 
it. The most successful apple growers are doing it. 
It's the only way to get maximum profits from your 
apple crop. 


Big Profits in Custom Pressing 
Nearly every farmer has apples to press. Business is easy 
to get—big daily output—profits soon pay for press. 
ount Gilead Presses were the first hydraulic cider presses 
built. Better presses for half a century. Write tor booklet, 
“A Golden Harvest from Your Under-Grade Apples." 


The Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
104 Lincoln Ave. Mount Gilead, Ohio 
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America’s most 
popular poultry 

publication, 
Beautifully print 
ed on the best of 
paper with cov- 
ers showing 
standard bred 
birds in natural 
colors. Edited by 
men who know 
ehickens, and 
who are opera- 
tors and owners 
of successful 
poultry farms. A 
magazine of from 
64 to 136 pages 
—all solid, live, 
substantial i n- 
formation and 
advice. 





Through a special arrangement with its pub- 
lishers we are enabled to offer it in club with 
other good magazines at a remarkable saving 
to our readers. 


Farm & Home. All For 


‘whens bea 1 
Everybodys Poultry Mag. 4 rs oOo 
. 


American Fruit Grower Mag.2 2 yrs. 


OFFER No. 2 
Hearth & Home............1 yr. All For 
Pathfinder (26 issues)..... 6 mo. 
Everybodys Poultry Mag....1 yr. $1 .00 
American Fruit Grower Mag. 1 yr. 

OFFER No. 3 
OTT eT ee : i 
Woman's World...... : AN For 
Everybodys Poultry Mag.. . yr. $1 .co 


American Fruit Grower Mag. i ye. 


If already a subscriber to any magazine men- 
tioned in club you want, your renewal will be 
extended from expiration date. : 


ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 
Send your remittance to 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 
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(From Page 25.) 
rrr. ~ POSITION Be ae 
SOMPETENT FRUIT — WISHES CONNEC- 
tion with party establishing large orchard 30x 
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3, Bantam, Conn. 








HONEY 





PURE HONEY—5 LBS. LIGHT CLOVER, POST- 


paid, 3rd zone, $1.05, dark 95c. Retail and 


wholesale quotations on honey packed in glass, 


pails and cans, 
6, 


free. Roscoe F, Wixson, Dept, 


Dundee, New York, 






Loganberries in Puget 
Sound Country 
(Continued from page 20.) 


under such conditions will 
five tons per acre. 
as six toms are re- 


ture, and 
yield four to 
Yields as high 
ported. 

Of all non-alcoholic drinks, logan- 
berry juice is the most seductive, in 
the opinion of fruit-juice connoisseurs. 
In jellies and jams, also, the logan- 
berry has won-” great popularity 
throughout the United States. 

In 1921 the berry growers of. the 
Puyaliup valley and the southern part 
of the Puget Sound country organized 
a co-operative selling organization, 
the Washington Berry Growers’ Ass’n, 
with headquarters at Sumner, Wash., 
in the Puyallup valley. A second or- 
ganization with the same membership 
was formed to take over the Baker 
cannery at Sumner, which is known as 
the Washington Berry Growers’ Pack- 
ing Corp. Other fruits besides logan- 
berries are handled. So efficiently 
was the business conducted last year 
that the loganberry growers received 
six and one-half cents per pound 
when the local market was paying but 
three or four cents. Such berries as 
were too ripe for the fresh fruit mar- 
ket were either canned, or put up in 
barrels—a layer of berries alternating 
with a layer of sugar, one pound of 
sugar to two pound of berries—and 
these barrels sold to jam manufac- 
turers throughout the country. Also, 
when the fresh fruit market became 
overstocked the surplus was thus dis- 
posed of, preventing all waste. The 
barrels, when filled, must be placed 
in cold storage within eight hours to 
prevent fermentation. Soft drink 
establishments also use the barreled 
berries as flavoring for soda fountain 
drinks. 

Most of the profit made last year 
by the members of the Washington 
serry Growers’ Ass’n was made on 
the canned and barrelled berries. 

E. C. Orton is president of the 
Washington Berry Growers’ Ass’n and 
J. A. Forehand, secretary-treasurer. 
Cc. V. Lockridge is president of the 
packing corporation and Mr. Fore- 
hand secretary-treasurer. 


Some New Fruits 


EW VARIETIES of fruit that give 
promise of being really worth 
while additions to the list available 
to the fruit grower are described and 
illustrated, some of them in color, in 
a recent bulletin issued by the New 
York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Geneva. “New or Note- 
worthy Fruits” is the title of the pub- 
lication written by Dr. U. P. Hedrick, 
Station horticulturist. Several new 
apples, a new pear, new raspberries 
and other fruits are described. The 
bulletin is free and may be had upon 
request to the Station authorities. 
The object of the fruit testing work 
at Geneva is described by Dr. Hedrick 
as being an attempt on the part of the 
Station to do for the fruit growers of 
the state what the individual grower 
cannot do for himself. This is to test 
every variety of fruit that will grow 
under New York conditions to dis- 
cover any worthy sorts that might 
profitably be grown on New York 
farms. The Station fruit men are also 
constantly striving to secure better 
sorts by crossing different varieties. 
As a result of this breeding work, 
many new and valuable varieties have 
been developed in recent years, some 
of which are described in the new 
bulletin. 





Ford Runs 57 Miles on Gallon 
of Gasoline. 


A new automatic and self-regulating 
device has been invented by John A. 
Stransky, 2829 Fourth St., Pukwana, 
South Dakota, with which automobiles 
have made from 40 to 57 miles on a 
gallon of gasoline. It removes all car- 
bon and prevents spark plug trouble and 
overheating. It can be installed by any- 
one in five minutes. Mr. Stransky wants 
agents and is willing to send a sample 








at his own risk. Write him today.—Adv. 





CHATS WITH FRUIT 


GROWERS WIFE 


By HAZEL BURSELL 





Antidotes for Poisons 


UPPOSE your son Johnny got hold 

of a bottle of carbolic acid or other 
poison and drank some of it. Would 
you know what to do and how to do 
it? Your knowledge, or lack of: it, 
would probably mean life or death to 
your boy, as, in most cases, it would 
be too late by the time the doctor 
made the trip into the country. Your 
hope of success lies in knowing the 
proper treatment for that specific poi- 
son and in giving it promptly. Would 
you be master of the situation, or 
would you throw up your hands in 
utter helplessness? 

If you have the knowledge you will 
be master, and it is with the hope of 
giving this information, shorn of too 
technical names and phrases, that this 
article is written. Should you have no 
such emergency to meet in your own 
family, possibly you may be able to 
perform a great service for a neigh- 
boring family. 

In any case of poisoning, send for 
the doctor at once. Then proceed with 
first aid measures. 


Determine Source First 


The first and most important step in 
the treatment is to determine the 
exact source of the poison, as each one 
has a special treatment which has 
been found most effective for that par- 
ticular substance. In other words, you 
will have to recognize symptoms un- 
less the patient was seen drinking out 
of a labeled bottle or eating certain 
things. Important symptoms will be 
listed together with treatments in this 


article. There are three classes of 
poisons: (1) Corrosives, or those 
which ‘‘eat into” or burn tissue; (2) 
Irritants, which irritate tissue; (3) 
Neurotics, which affect the nervous 
system. The treatment varies with 
each. 


To give relief from poisohs, you 
must accomplish three things—remove 
the injurious substance from the sys- 
tem, neutralize its further action and 
remedy the ill effects already pro- 
duced. The first object is attained by 
giving a stomach wash (called “lav- 
age’) or an emetic (causing the pa- 
tient to vomit). The giving of a lav- 
age is often best left for the physi- 
cian if he can arrive within a short 
time, while other methods are em- 
ployed as first aid measures. Lavage 
is preferable to emetics, as the latter 
causes marked weakness in the pa- 
tient. Emetics are never given after 
poisoning by corrosive chemicals, as 
the throat will have been burned from 
the poison. 

The common emetics are: (a) Table 
Salt solution, two teaspoonfuls in a 
glass of water, repeating the dose sev- 
eral times if necessary; (b) Mustard, 
one or two teaspoonfuls in a glass of 
water; (c) Tickling the back of the 
throat with the finger. The propor- 
tions given for salt and mustard solu- 
tions are for adult doses and children’s 
would be somewhat weaker solutions. 

Method for Lavage 

For an emergency lavage or stomach 
wash, you will need a piece of rub- 
ber tubing (lacking any other, theetube 
on a fountain syringe bag will do), a 
funnel, a towel, a piece of gauze or 
soft cloth for the patient, a pail in 
which to catch the siphonage, with 
paper or rubber under it, and two 
pitchers of water, one at a temperature 
of 105 degrees Fahrenheit and the 
other with water at 115 degrees Fah- 
renheit. 

Place the towel around the patient’s 
neck, and if he or she has false teeth 
remove them. Place the pail on thé 
floor with the rubber or paper under 


it, in a position to receive the siphon- 
age. Expel the air from the tube by 
pressing it, keeping the funnel mouth 
downward on the tray or bed. In- 
sert the tube gently, keeping it curved 
to follow the curve of the throat. Do 
not use force as the stomach wall may 
be injured. Hold the funnel end of 


the tubé not more than three or four 
inches above patient’s mouth and fill 
the funnel with water. Allow the 


water to run slowly through the tube 
until the funnel is almost empty, then 
refill it. Never allow the funnel to 
become quite empty as air will be in- 
troduced into the stomach and this will 
both cause pain and interfere with 
siphonage. When about one pint has 
entered the stomach, lower the funnel 
into the pail and the liquid will siphon 
back. Repeat this procedure as often 
as is necessary. Pinch the tube when 
removing it, otherwise water may 
trickle out and get into the wind-pipe. 
This, then, is the method of giving a 
lavage, but other treatments should be 
tried first by the novice if the doctor 
can reach the patient quickly. 


Antidotes Are Given 

The second object in the treatment 
will be accomplished by giving a chem- 
ical antidote, a substance which will, 
by acting upon the poison in the sys- 
tem, produce a compound which is 
either insoluble or comparatively 
harmless. Mild acids are always given 
for this purpose when alkali poisons, 
such as ammonia, have been taken, 
and alkalies are given when the poi- 
soning agent is an acid, for acids and 
alkalies combine to form what is usual- 
ly a harmless salt. Tannin, given in 
the form of strong tea, will precipitate 
nearly all alkaloids, such as antimony 
and digitalis. This precipitate may be 
dissolved again, so a lavage must be 
given after this treatment. 

The third type of treatment aims to 
counteract the effect of the poison on 
the system and consists of physical 
things, as certain things to drink, rest 
and quiet, application of heat or cold, 
etc. 

Corrosive Acids 

Acetic, Citric, Nitric, Sulphuric— 
Symptoms: Corrosion of membrane of 
throat, intense abdominal pain, livid 
cold skin, small, irregular pulse, stu- 
por, collapse and sometimes convul- 
sions. Antidote: Baking soda, magne- 
sia, chalk or lime water. Physical 
Treatment: Oil or milk to drink, albu- 
min (as egg white), stimulants and ex- 
ternal heat. 

Oxalic Acid—Symptoms: Same as 
above. Antidote: Chalk or lime water, 
but no soda or potash as their salts 
with oxalic acid are poisonous. Phys- 
ical Treatment: Same as above. 

Carbolic Acid—Symptoms: Same as 
above. Also odor of carbolic acid in 
breath, vomitus or urine. Smoky 
urine. Sometimes retention of urine. 
Antidote: Sulphate of magnesia, sul- 
phate of soda, lime-water, syrup of 
lime. Physical Treatment: Same as 
above, but give no oil, as oil hastens 
absorption into the system. It may 
be necessary for the physician to cath- 
eterize to remove the urine, but this 
should never be attempted by the un- 
skilled person. Try letting water run 
or drip where the patient can hear it, 
as this often relieves the patient in case 
of retention of urine. 


Corrosive Alkalies 
Ammonia, Caustic Potash or Soda, 
Potassium Nitrate, Calcium—Symp- 
toms: Burning of tissues, violent ab 
dominal pain, vomiting and purging of 
bloody matter, collapse, Antidote: 
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Mild acids, as vinegar, lemon juice, 
sour cider. Physical Treatment: Heat, 
stimulants, milk, oil, white of eggs for 
ammonia. Cold air, artificial respira- 
tion if needed. 

Irritants 


Antimony — Symptoms: Abdominal 
pain, shrunken features, cramps in 
lower extremities, convulsive spasms, 
collapse. Antidote: Tannic acid, in the 
form of strong tea. Physical Tveat- 
ment: Demulcent drinks, as milk and 
oil, heat. 

Arsenic—Symptoms: Puffiness and 
itching about eyelids, intense abdom- 
inal pain, violent vomiting, hiccough, 
intense thirst, straining, stools bloody 
and offensive, collapse and sometimes 
convulsions. Antidote: Iron. Common 
préparations of iron used for this pur- 
pose are: (1) Tersulphate of iron in a 
strength of one part iron to four of 
water. Mix two ounces of this with 
eight of one per cent solution of mag- 
nesium carbonate. Let it remain in 
the stomach 15 minutes, then wash out 
the stomach. Repeat two or three 
times. (2) Tincture of iron hydrated 
with sufficient ammonia to deposit the 
fron in a thick sediment, the sediment 
then to be washed by. putting in a fine 
strainer lined with gauze and pouring 
water over it. Mix a tablespoon of the 
precipitate with milk or water. Repeat 
the dose at intervals. Bight grains of 
iron are required to neutralize one 
grain of arsenic. Physical Treatment: 
Demulcent drinks, as milk or oil, heat, 
stimulants if necessary. Arsenic poi- 
soning is largely -a problem for a phy- 
sician. 

Bichloride of Mercury, Calomel— 
Symptoms: Salivation, metallic taste, 
throat membrane sometimes glazed and 
white, vomiting of blood and mucus, 
dysenteric purgings, diminishing urine. 
Collapse after a short time and con- 
vulsions. Antidote: White of egg in 
water. One egg to every four grains of 
‘mercury. Physical Treatment: Copious 
mucilaginous drinks, heat, stimulants 
if necessary, milk and flour paste. 

lodine—Sypmtoms: Yellow * stain 
about mouth, pain and burning of ali- 
mentary canal, vomiting, purging. An- 
tidote: A paste of starch or flour and 
water. Physical Treatment: Same as 
for Bichloride of Mercury. 

Lead—Symptoms: Slate-colored lines 
on the gums along margin of incisor 
teeth, colic, and other symptoms of 
irritant poisons, paralysis of certain 
muscles of the forearms. Antidote: 
Sulphate of sodium or magnesium, the 
white of eggs and milk. Physical 
Treatment: Same as for Bichloride ci 
Mercury. . 

Neurotics 

Aconite—Symptome: Characteristic 
tingling, pulse irregular, intermittent 
and slow; respirations shallow, weak, 
sighing and slow; anxious expression, 
eyes glaring, dilated and protruding. 
The mind is usually clear, but there 
are often convulsions (Acute Poison- 
ing). Physical Treatment: Atropine, 
or digitalis, heat, keep head low, arti- 
ficial respiration. Case for doctor. 

Digitalis—Symptoms: Pulse irregu- 
Jar, slow, weak and out of proportion 


Tempting Berry Desserts 


Strawberry Ice Cream. 


1 pt. milk lc. sugar 
¥% pt. cream 1 pt. strawberries 

Crunk the washed and hulled straw- 
berries, add sugar and allow to stand 15 
or 20 minutes. Strain and use only the 
juice and pulp which passes through 
etrainer. Combine all ingredients ard 
freeze. 

Loganberry Sherbet. 


2c. water 1% ec. loganberry 
% c. sugar (more juice ; 
if desired) 2 T. lemon juice 


1% c. orange juice 
Mix fruit juices, water and sugar; 
strain, freeze and serve in frappe glasses. 
Rich Strawberry Short Cake. 


2c. flour \%, c. butter 

4t. baking powder 1% T. lard 

¥% c. sugar i c. milk 

¥% t. salt Few grains nutmeg 


legge 
Mix dry ingredients and sift twice; 
work in shortening and add well beaten 
egg and milk. Roll on floured board, put 
in baking pan, shaping with hand to fit 
n or cutting with biscuit cutter into 
| lh shapes for individual servings. 


Bake in°’hot oven 12 minutes. Split open 
and spread under layer with butter. Then 
spread with crushed berries which have 
been allowed to stand 15 minutes with 
sugar for sweetening. 
top. 


Ueap berries on 


to the heartbeat; headache, face pale, 
eyes staring and prominent. Vomiting, 
great prostration, rapid respiration, 
convulsions. Antidote: Tannin in the 
form of strong tea. Physical Treat- 
ment: Strychnine, to be administered 
only by doctor. Keep patient quiet and 
in horizontal position. 


Ptomaine Poisoning 


Ptomaine poisoning is caused by eat- 
ing putrefying foods—foods in which 
the substances have broken down to 
form poisonous compounds. Symp- 
toms: A few hours after eating the 
poisonous food, there will be nausea; 
abdominal pain and usually purging; 
followed by faintness, weak pulse, cold 
moist skin, thirst, and in some indi- 
viduals, a bright red rash. Treatment: 
An emetic, such as suggested earlier 
in the article, or lavage as described, 
heat especially to the abdomen, stim- 
ulants if necessary, and later a large 
dose of castor oil. 


Mushroom Poisoning 


Symptoms: Nausea, vomiting, colic, 
diarrhea, weak pulse, labored breath- 
ing, cold moist skin. The pupils of 
the eyes are at first contracted but 
later become dilated. These symptoms, 
unless retieved, are followed by col- 
lapse and at times by paralysis. Treat- 
ment: Empty the stomach by lavage or 
emetic, apply heat, apply hot packs to 
the abdomen, stimulants. Atrophine is 
often used, under doctor’s orders. 
Later give a large dose of castor oil. 


Insect and Snake Bites 


The poison of the majority of in- 
sects, such as bees, spiders, etc., con- 
sists largely of formic acid; therefore, 
to relieve the irritation following a 
sting, use an alkali, such as ammonia 
water or a saturated solution of soda. 
In case of a snake bite, if the wound 
is in one of the limbs, apply a tight 
bandage above the point of injury to 
shut off the return flow of blood. 
Leave the bandage on for about one- 
half hour and then loosen slowly—the 
effects of the poison are not so severe 
when it enters the system slowly. 
Unless bleeding is caused, induce it 
by making a slight incision with a 
sterile or clean instrument, and apply 
a cupping glass, or suck on the wound, 
being careful to spit out the poison. 
Cauterize the wound with silver nitrate 
or, lacking this, the heated point of 
a knife or other instrument. Alcohol 
is of no value in treating snake bite. 

As in all other things, “An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure!” 
Keep all poison chemicals plainly 
marked with poison labels, and sep- 
arate from all other medicines. Keep 
them either under lock and key or 
entirely out of reach of children, and 
always put any bottle that has beer 
taken down back in its place at once. 
Never take medicine in the dark, and 
always read the label twice or three 
times before taking. Poisoning from 
careless placing of bottles is inexcusa- 
ble. Then begin when the children 
are very young to instill in them a 
wholesome fear of all poisons. Teach 
them to recognize and avoid poisonous 
plants and berries. 


Plain Strawberry Short Cake. 
2c. flour % t. salt 
3 t. baking powder 1 T. sugar 
5 T. butter 

Sift flour, baking powder and salt to- 
gether. Add sugar. Cut in butter and 
add just enough milk to make a soft 
dough, about % ec. is needed. Dough 
should be as soft as can be handled with- 
out sticking. Roll into round layers, 
rather thin, and spread under layer light- 
ly with butter. Put layers together and 
bake in hot oven. When cool, split the 
layers, spread under layer with butter 
and add sweetened, crushed berries. Heap 
the top with berries and serve with 
eream. Raspberries, blackcaps, dewher- 
ries or wild blackberries make equally 
good fillings. 

Rice Mold With Fruit. 

Soak % envelope gelatin in %4 ec. cold 
water 10 minutes and dissolve by stand- 
ing cup in hot water. Add % ec. of any 
canned or fresh fruit juices at hand 
(cherry, pineapple, raspberry, strawberry, 
loganberry are all good), % c. sugar and 
few grains of salt to 1 ec. cooked rice. 
Strain into this the dissolved gelatin and 
mix thoroughly. Cool slightly and add 1 
cup of whipped cream or milk. Turn into 
mold. which may be decorated with slices 
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Discovering ways of 
making electricity of 
greater service every- 
where—on the farms 
as well as in the cities 
—is the chief work of 
the scientists and en- 
gineers of the General 
Electric Company. 


Electricity for the farm 






LECTRICITY began work in 
the cities where demand 
for better light and re conven- 


ient power opened large opportuni- 
ties for this giant energy. 


Now agriculture, the nation’s 
greatest industry, asks for the help 
of electricity to lift its burdens and 
make life richer. 


The many uses for electricity in ag- 
riculture are described in “The G-E 
Farm Book,” which you may ob- 
tain free of cost by writing to Sec- 
tion A, Publicity Department, 
General Electric Company, Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., or San 
Francisco, Cal. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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GASPORT, NY. 
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Mail us 20¢ with any size film for development 
Soe aap or send us six negatives, any size, 
a ‘or six prints. Trial 5x7 enlargement in hand- 
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appetizing 


Want something to tempt the 
appetite? Something with a 
dainty aroma and flavor? Try 





sod 












of pineapple or other fruits. Serve with 
or without cream. 

















orchard, dairy barn or poultry house. Han 


and Pumps with 







every leaf_and 
corner. 
for Every Purpose, 


153 Church St., 








Unequalled for quick, thorough spraying in field of 
dle with equ 
facility insecticides, disinfectants, whitewash or paints. 
easy operating cog gear handle— 
Power Pumps with automatic pressure control — give 
powerful penetrating spray that reaches 
blossom, every nook and 
The Myers line includes Pumps 
Hay Tools and Door 
Hangers. Ask your dealer or write us. 
THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
Ashland, * 


Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti. 
It is already cooked and seasoned 
—in a delicious cheese-flavored 
tomato sauce. You simply heat 
it and it is ready to serve. Order 
a few cans with your groceries. 
You will be pleased to serve it 
frequently. 


Already Cooked—Just Heat It 


Beech-Nut 
Prepared 
Spaghetti 


with delicious cheese 
and tomato sauce 
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The Switchboard Comes to Life 


Zero hour approaches. Wire chief and assistants are set 
for the “‘cut-over” that will bring a new central office into 
being. 

In the room above operators sit at the new switchboard. 
Two years this equipment has been building. It embodies the 
developments of hundreds of engineers and incorporates the 
scientific research of several decades. Now it is ready, tested 
in its parts but unused as an implement of service. 


In the terminal room men stand in line before frames of 
myriad wires, the connections broken by tiny insulators. 
Midnight comes. A handkerchief is waved. The insulators 
are ripped from the frames. In a second the new switchboard 
becomes a thing alive. Without their knowledge thousands 
of subscribers are transferred from the old switchboard to the 
new. Even a chance conversation begun through the old 
board is continued without interruption through the new. 
The new exchange provides for further growth. 


This cut-over of a switchboard is but one example, one of 
many engineering achievements that have made possible a 
wider and prompter use of the telephone. 


To-day, in maintaining a national telephone service, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, through its 
engineering and research departments, continuously makes 
available for its Associated Companies improvements in 
apparatus and in methods of operation, 







PHONE 
SQ AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
a AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service. 














ALL THE NEEDLES YOU’LL 
EVER WANT IN ONE NEAT, 
COMPACT 

LEATHERETTE 
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SEWING SET 
CONSISTS OF 


7% Gold-eyed Sharps 
15 Milliner’s Needles 








cvs. 142 - Piece 


Just the set 
you have longed 
to possess. 


Given for only 
Two Subscriptions 


Send Us Your Renewal 


Subscription and the Subscription 
of just one of your ‘neighbors! 


and we will send you this wonderful sewing set 
absolutely free as a reward for your effort. All 
the needles are guaranteed and there is a needle 
for every need. Renew your subscription and get 
a friend to subscribe now before it is too late. 


Subscription Rate $1.00 for three years. 


American Fruit Grower Magazine 
eg acumeaae 53 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 


2 Steel Crochets 

2 Medium Wool Darners 
2 Medium Cotton Darners’ 
2 Fine Cotton Darners 
15 Silk and Cotton a 
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[* IS not generally recognized that 
an ornamental shrub, which fills a 
distinct place in the art of landscape 
gardening and the beautifying of 
homes and gardens, may in many 
cases also serve a utilitarian purpose. 
There are many shrubs grown pri- 
marily for their flowers which also 
bear fruit of good quality, fruit which 
May be used to advantage in the 
making of jellies, copserves and 
marmalades. It certainly is worth 
while to include some of these doubly 
useful plants in arranging the plant- 
ings about the home, since they may 
be used in foundation planting, in 
borders, as hedges and in helping to 
screen out undesirable views. 

Few nurserymen make any effort to 
acquaint the buyer with the fact that 
certain species and varieties of flower- 
ing quince, for example, bear fruit of 
good size, suitable for the making of 
quince honey; that the dwarf June- 
berry bears fruit of excellent quality; 
that some of the mulberries are too 
good for chicken feed only. 

The writer has been interested in 
the subject for several years and has 
made a beginning in the collection of 
plants primarily of ornamental value, 
which can also be of considerable use 
in furnishing new sources of food. 
Others have also been interested, 
especially, Hansen of South Dakota, 
Darrow of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Hedrick of 
the New York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva. Hansen has 
been primarily interested in bringing 
plants from northern Europe and Asia 
which would stand the severe climate 
of the Dakotas and has, through a 
process of breeding and _ selection, 
brought out a number of valuable 
small fruit plants, including bush 
plums, cherries, gooseberries and 
roses with edible seed pods. Darrow 
has worked, among other things, 
with the American High Bush Cran- 
berry, Viburnum Americanum, and in 
reporting the results of his work in 
the “Transactions of the American 
Society for Horticultural Science,” for 
1923, says that “the hardiness of this 
fruit, its pectin content and the color 
of the jelly made from it combine to 
make selected strains of it of consider- 
able promise as a jelly fruit in north- 
ern regions with severe winters.” 
Hedrick in his “Cyclopedia of Hardy 
Fruits” reports on the promising be- 


as high bush cranberries growing on 
the grounds of the New York (Geneva) 
Statfon. 

Two years ago, the writer had the 
good fortune to study the Japanese 
quinces growing in the Arnold Arbore- 
tum near Boston. The various species 
and varieties of Chaenomeles japonica 
and Ch. Maulei were found to bear 
fruit of very different character as to 
size, shape and culinary quality. This 
study is being continued through the 
courtesy of the Arboretum. There are 
few more beautiful ornamental shrubs 
when in bloom than the Japanese 
quinces and the fact that some of 
them bear fruit of edible quality 
makes these shrubs doubly valuable. 
The Chinese quince, according to 
Hicks Nursery of Long Island, bears 
fruits of excellent quality for pre- 
serves. The plants I have under ob- 
servation have not as yet borne any 
fruit, neither have I been successful 
in securing fruit from Lonicera caeru- 











lea villosa in Illinois. This dwarf bush 


havior of certain elderberries as well . 


Hardy Ornamental Shrubs With 
Edible Fruits 


honeysuckle was bearing fruit of good 
quality at the Arnold Arboretum in 
1922. It appears promising as a dwarf 
bush in the foreground of the shrub- 
bery border. 

Most people, especially in the middle 
west, are familiar with the shad bush 
or Service berry, Amelanchier alni- 
folia. It is also known as the June- 
berry. The dwarf form, especially, 
forms symmetrical bushes which bear 
large crops of bluish black berries in 
June quite similar in taste to huckle- 
berries and excellent either for eating 
out of hand or in pies. There are, of 
course, great differences in size and 
flavor of the berries from different 
bushes and by securing propagating 
wood from superior plants, it has been 
possible to produce a fruit of good 
size and excellent quality. 

Mulberries have not been commonly 
regarded as promising material by the 
plant breeder or the housewife. Most 
of the varieties are grown either for 
ornament or planted in the chicken 
yard for the chickens and with the 
vain hope that the robins will leave 
the berries alone. There are, how- 
ever, varieties which bear fruit some- 
what more tart than others and which 
can be used to advantage in combina- 
tion with gooseberries for pies and in 
conserves. Many of the red mulberry 
varieties if picked a shade underripe 
and canned like raspberries will taste 
very much like loganberries if served 
with meat at the winter dinner table. 
I have tried them and I know them to 
be excellent. . . 

The goumi, Elaeagnus maltifiora, is 
another ornamental shrub, the fruit 
of which is comparatively unknown. 
The shrub itself is of medium size 
with bright silvery green leaves and 
inconspicuous yellowish-white blos- 
soms. The orange-red fruit, ripening 
in July, is well liked by the birds. If 
they can be prevented from clearing 
up the whole crop, which they will do 
in a very short time if unmolested, 
the fruit should be gathered when ripe 
and made into a jell or jam similar to 
that from currants or gooseberries. 
The fruit is not juicy and therefore a 
good sized panful is necessary to 
make up a small batch of jell. The 
jell has a peculiar flavor and goes well 
as a relish with such meats as lamb. 

These are only a few of the so-called 
ornamentals which can easily be made 
to serve a double purpose. We are 
also working with others of equal 
promise. 

One of the most interesting things 
about the work is the possibility of 
finding in the woods or along the river 
bank, for example, a specimen bush 
of elderberry or Juneberry, or some 
other native shrub, bearing larger 
fruit of better quality than its fellows. 
Easily propagated, we soon have a 
superior variety perhaps, available in 
such numbers that many people can 
avail themselves of the woodsy flavor 
and unusual tang of jam and jelly 
made from such fruit. Practically all 

the advance made in improvement of 
this group of plants has been through 
selection of superior individuals from 
the wild. In this work we can all have 
a hand. Let us keep in mind, for ex- 
ample, the need for a larger elder- 
berry with fewer seeds, a mulberry 
not so sweet and insipid, a more juicy 
Juneberry. It may be if we all look 
we shall get quicker results than by 
the slower though perhaps more sure 
methods of plant breeding. 
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for July, 1924 
Classified Advertising 


i5e a word, set uniform style. Count each initial, 
abbreviation, number or group of numbers as one 

word. ite advertisement on separate sleet. No 
display type or illustrations permissible. Cash 


must accompany order. 


SPECIAL NOTICE—AlI! advertising copy, discon- 
tinuance orders or change of copy intended for the 
Classified Department must reach this office by 
the 15th of this month for next issue. 


FARMS AND ORCHARDS 


FOR SALE—335 ACRE APPLE ORCHARD, CON- 
taining approximately fifteen thousand treés, 
eight and nine years of age, set almost equally 
to Stayman, Winesap, Rome, Beauty, York, Im- 
perial varieties. Located in Johnson county, Ten- 
nessee, 25 miles from Bristol, twelve miles from 
Mountain City over government highways and 
fifteen miles from mascus, Va. Estimated 
one-third crop this season. Must sell right away. 
If interested write F. W. Vance, Knoxville, Tenn. 
APPLE ORCHARD—50O ACRES, 1,800 TREES, 14 
years old, Jonathan, Rome Beauty, Black Ben, 
Delicious, Stamen Winesap, King David, 25 acres 
in timber, one mile from Elk Park, N. C. Pike 
through orchard, railway siding within 100 yds., 
small residence and out-buildings, fine springs. 
On request will offer at low price as am unable 
to attend to orchard. James R. Fain, Tuskegee, 
Ala. 
YOU CAN BUY THIS SIXTY-ACRE ORCHARD 
and pay half the cost with the crop now on the 
trees. Four hundred peach, fourteen hundred 
apple, prime bearing age and condition. A rare 
bargain. Write for particulars. Friendly Fruit 
Farms, Clearville, Penna. 
FOR SALE—TWO NICELY LOCATED  IM- 
proved orange groves—one twenty-five acres, 
other twenty acres. Will take part in Palm 
Beach or Miami property. For further informa- 
tion write J. Orville Ecker, Owner, San Mateo, 
Florida, 
COMMERCIAL APPLE ORCHARDS MUST SELL; 
275 acres highly improved, 3000 apple trees, 
average yield 7000 boxes, famous for never-failing 
crops and prize winners. Write for particulars. 
J. W. Clayton, Ellijay, Ga. 
FOR SALE—10 ACRE MODERN POULTRY AND 
fruit ranch. Ideal climate for poultry, sure 
crops. Write for description and price. Sunny- 
side Poultry & Fruit Ranch, Sunnyside, Wash. 
FARM WANTED NEAR SCHOOL, AT SPOT 
cash price. Mean business. Fuller, Wichita, 
Kansas. 
FARM WANTED—FROM OWNER; WRITE IM- 
mediately. Raymond Smith, Maplewood, Mis- 
souri, 
WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF FARM 
for sale. O. K. Hawley, Baldwin, Wisconsin. 









































HELP WANTED 


EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, EXPENSES 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after completion of 3 months’ home 
etudy course or money refunded. Excellent op- 
rtunities. Write for Free Booklet G-100. Stand. 
usiness Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 
WANTED—MEN—WOMEN, 18 UP, U. 
ernment positions, $100-$192 month. 
bonus creates many jobs immediately. Common 
education sufficient. List positions free. Write 
today. Franklin Institute, Dept. M 103, Roches- 
ter, N. Y¥ ae 
MAN WANTED BY LARGEST CONCERN OF ITS 
kind. Part or full time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Our men getting up to $200.00 weekly. 
Lowest prices. Red Seal Coal Company, 387 Coal 
Exchange Bldg., Chicago. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


EARN MONEY AT HOME DURING SPARE 
time painting lamp shades, pillow tops for us. 
No canvassing. Wasy and interesting work. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Nileart Company, 2266, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 
WANTED—LADIES TO EMBROIDER LINENS 
for us at home during their leisure moments. 
Write at once. ‘‘Fashion Embroideries,’’ 1528 
Lima, Obio. 
WANTED—GIRLS—WOMEN, 16 UP. LEARN 
gown making at home. Make $25 week. Learn 
while earning. Sample lessons free. Write imme- 
diately. —_— Institute, Dept. M 547, Roches- 
ter, 








8. GOV- 
Soldier 


























PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS 

“PATENT PARTICULARS” AND ‘ADVICE ON 

trade-marks, free. Write. Sterling Buck, 
W-629F, Washington, D. C. 

AGENTS WANTED 

WH WILL PAY YOU AT THE RATDH OF $8.00 

per barrel selling quality lubricants to auto 
and tractor owners, garages and stores, in small 
towns and country districts. Best selling season 
of year at hand. We have been in business 40 
years. The Manufacturers Oi] & Grease Co., Dept. 
11, Cleveland, Ohio. 
BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 

owner buys Gold Initials for his aute. You 
charge $1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. 
Write for particulars and free samples. American 
Monogram Co., Dept. 92, East Orange, New Jersey. 
AGENTS WANTED—MAKE $25 TO $50 A WEEK 

representing Clows’ Famous Philadelphia Hos- 
jery, direct from mill for men, women, children. 
Every pair guaranteed. Prices that win. Free 
book, ‘‘How to Start,’’ tells the story. George 
Clows Company, Desk 11, Philadelphia, Pa. 
AGENTS WANTED TO ADVERTISE OUR GOODS 

and distribute free samples to consumers, 90c 
en hour; write for full particulars. American 
Products Co., 1665 American Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 
EARN $25 one gue SPARE TIME, WRITING 

for newspap Exp. unnec., details free. 
Press ipetiate, 979, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHICKS 
CHICKS, 7C UP, C. 0. D. BOCKS, REDS, LEG- 
horns and Mixed. 100% delivery guaranteed. 
19th Season. Pamphlet. ©. M. Lauver, Box 85, 
McAlisterville, Pa. 
POUND SIZE CHICKS, 39C EACH. DIFFERENT 


















































__varieties. Winter Egg Farm, Hillsboro, Il. 
CHICKS, 6%C UP. LEADING KINDS. CATA- 
g free. Colonial Farms, Windsor, Mo. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

SAVE -. z $100 ON YOUR NEXT TRUCK 
body. it a with our complete set 


of ha Chevrolet size, only $12.00. 
Write the Sturdibilt Body Co., Marcellns, Mich. 

















by E. W. 


"THE ELECTRIC motor is playing a 

big part in relieving the labor situa- 
tion on many orchards and farms 
where there are a lot of chores to be 
done about the home and the property. 
A survey in Bureau County, Ill., made 
by the Department of Farm Mechan- 
ics of the University of Illinois, dis- 
closed the fact that over 500 agricul- 
turists in that county are users of 
electricity from power lines. A food 
producer who once uses electric power 
can hardly get along without it there- 
after. 

There is no question but that there 
are many orchardists and farmers 
who are up against a difficult prob- 
lem at the present time due to the 
shortage of farm labor. With the 
present low prices he receives for his 
products, the farmer cannot compete 
for labor against the contractor or 
the manufacturer who pays . more 
money and works his men shorter 
hours. Under these conditions, the 
farmer must resort to more machines 
wherever it is possible. Wherever a 
machine can be used on the farm in- 
stead of a man, the operating costs 
are reduced. It costs 10 to 20 times 
as much to pump water by hand as to 
pump it with an electric motor, yet 
many farmers let the hired man or 
some member of the family do the 
pumping. 

There are many jobs about the farm 
home where the electric motor can 
take the place of a hired man. The 
cost of operating a one-fourth horse- 
power motor is only one or two cents 
an hour, and such a motor will pump 
water faster and turn the.cream sepa- 
rator more uniformly than any man. 
It will also take the place of the boy 
in turning the grindstone and on 
washday will make it possible to get 
the clothes on the line in half the 
time when a hand power machine is 
used. 

The manufacturer has found that 
the individual motor for each job is 
better than group drive, where one 
large motor drives a line shaft from 
which several machines are driven. 
The same idea has also been adopted 
in many fruit packing houses in which 
more than one grading machine is 
operated. A motor for each machine 
is also better for the fruit grower and 
farmer, because a motor selected to 
drive a particular machine would be 
operating at more nearly full load and 
therefore would be more efficient than 
a larger motor operating at only a 
fraction of its full load, due to the 
fact that all of the machines belted to 
the line shaft would not be operating 
at the same time. 

Where there are several machines, 
such as a cream separator, a washing 
machine, a mangle, a shallow well 
pump, a small corn sheller, or a small 
grist mill that requires about the same 
power for driving, then one portable 
motor mounted on a stand that can 
be taken from one machine to another 
makes a satisfactory unit, and the cost 
is cut down-to a minimum. Often two 
or three portable motors of different 
sizes are desirable to have about the 
place to take care of different ma- 
chines of different capacities. 

There are many reasons why the 
electric motor is valuable to fruit 
growers and farmers as a power unit. 
Motors can be secured in all sizes. A 
size is built to drive the sewing ma- 
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chine and bread mixer, there is also 


Electric Motor, the Farmer’s New 
Hired Hand 


‘able at a reasonable rate, no farmer 


Lehmann 


a size to drive the silage cutter and 
the threshing machine. The first cost 
of small motors that have sufficient 
power to do most of the work about 
the home is very low; for the larger 
units the cost is no more than the cost 
of other kinds of power units. The 
wear and tear on electric motors is 


! Wiien did’ vets 
find your 
ideal tobacco? 





Sooner or later we all 
choose the perfect 
smoke partner— 





Here is an interesting letter from Mr. 
Charles H. Bishop of Chicago. It con- 
firms the truth of an old proverb—“bet- 
ter late than never.” 

We hope that reading it may show 
some misguided pipe smoker the path to 
smoke satisfaction. 





very little and the cost of upkeep and 
operating expense is not a big item. 

One of the big advantages of the 
electric motor from the standpoint of 
the farmer is the fact that it can be| 
made practically automatic in its op- | 
eration, also it can be controlled from | 
a distance. A motor can be started | 
or stopped in the barn by a switch | 
either at the house or at the barn. By | 
a special control switch, a motor can | 
be stopped when a certain amount of 
water has been pumped or when a | 
certain amount of feed has _ been} 
ground. The fact that a motor can be} 
started by closing a switch makes it | 
possible for a woman or a child to 
operate it without effort. 

The electric motor is no doubt the 
most reliable type of power now avail- 
able. It will operate weeks and 
months with little or no attention. 
Motors should not be neglected, how- 
ever, but should be cleaned and oiled 
at regular intervals. Lubrication is 
important in the life and the operat- 
ing efficiency of any machine. 

The fact that an electric motor will 
stand a big overload makes it a good 
type of power for the farm. The load 
varies greatly on many of the farm 
machines; one instant the motor is 
operating under a light load and the 
next it is greatly overloaded. This is 
true of a washing machine and is also 
true of the silage cutter. The elec- 
tric motor can operate with 50 to 100 
per cent overload without damage. 

Where electric power is now avail- 


can afford to be without one or more 
electric motors. The first cost of 
making the power available may ap- 
pear large, but if a reasonable need 
of power exists, no mistake will be 
made in making this power available. 
Not only will there be a saving in 
labor in many operations about the 
barn but there will also be many sav- 
ings in the home. Make electri 
power available and it will more than 
repay you in many ways. 

As a farm hand the electric motor 
is reliable; “he” will always start 
work at instant notice, and do more 
than “his” share without complaining. 
“He” works during cold weather as 
uncomplainingly as when the weather 
is hot, and the more hours “he” 
works, the less pay “he” demands, 
The electric’ motor is an unusual 
“hired hand.” 





When writing advertisers mention 
the American Fruit Grower Magazine. 
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Chicage, 111. 


Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

I am glad to write you that I have con- 
vinced a man of fifty years’ smoking ex- 
perience that ‘‘it’s never too late te 
change.”’ The new convert to Edge- 
worth is my father-in-law, now approach- 
ing seventy. Year after year at Christ 
mas 1] had bought him, among other 
things, a large jar of tebacco; but until 
this year my heart was never wholly in 
the selection. 

But this Christmas I purchased Edge- 
worth, which he had tried after constant 
urging on my part—and he’s satisfied! 

Yours sincerely, 
Charles H. Bishop. 
We are glad Mr. Bishop induced his 
father-in-law to try Edgeworth, and we 


hope that the old gentleman .will derive 
much pleasure and comfort from his 
pipe for many years to come. 

But it seems to us a shame that he 
didn’t become acquainted with Edge- 
worth many years ago. 

A man misses a lot 
of solid comfort in 
life until he “hooks 
up” with the tobacco 
that is friendly to his 
palate—the “old re- 
liable” to which he 
invariably returns 
whenever he ven- 
tures forth into 
other fields. 


We try to make 
Edgeworth a _ to- 
bacco that most 
men will like re- 
gardless of age, 
and the evidence would seem to show 
that we do. 

Of course, we don’t hope to suit every 
man’s taste, but a great many. smokers 
have found Edgeworth ‘just right.” 

Why not let us send you a free sample 
of Edgeworth? Maybe it’s just the smoke 
you've been looking for. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all pur- 
ckasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, 
pocket-size packages, in handsome hu- 
midors holding a pound, and also in 
several handy in-between sizes. 

Your name and address on a postal 
to Larus & Brother Company, 83 South 
21st Street, Richmond, Va., will bring 
you generous samples of Edgeworth with 
our compliments. 

If you care to include your dealer’s 
name and whereabouts we will appre- 
ciate the courtesy. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
werth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready- 
Rubbed for the same price you would 
pay the jobber. 
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Disposing of Surplus Cockerels 


PECIAL attention is given to the 

growing and fattening of table poul- 
try in many foreign lands, notably 
France, Belgium and England, yet in 
America we have relatively few poul- 
trymen who make a specialty of this: 
While Americans eat tremendous quan- 
tities of chickens—broilers, ‘fryers, 
roasters and stewers—practically all of 
these birds are a sort of by-product 
of the laying flocks. Included are the 
cockerels from each season’s crop of 
chickens, the inferior pullets, the worn- 
out breeding birds and the layers 
which are no longer profitable pro- 
ducers. 

Most of these are sold by the grow- 
ers in the condition in which they 
come from the range or laying pens 
except, possibly, a brief period of 
feeding on corn. Many are purchased 
by the big commercial fattening es- 
tablishments and converted into prime 
table stock, but too large a proportion 
goes to the consumer in rather poor 
condition. 

During recent years we have large- 
ly concentrated on the production of 
table eggs. We have bred for eggs, 
fed for eggs. And the average pro- 
duction of the American Hen has been 
greatly increased. The 200-egg hen is 
very common, the 300-egg hen is not 
rare. But we have, to a very great 
extent, overlooked the table poultry 
end of the business, and there now 
seems to be good opportunities for spe- 
cialists in this field. 

The better markets want more 
prime table stuff, birds of suitable 
breeds, properly fattened and nicely 
dressed. For such they. will pay 
handsomely and the producer will not 
be compelled to meet stiff competition. 
For instance, in late April heavy ca- 
pons were selling readily on the New 
York market at 75 cents per pound 
LIVE WEIGHT. Certain shippers who 
sent in large’ consignments of capons 
received more than $6 per bird, net. 
Which shows that the market does ap- 
preciate quality and will pay for it. 

This has a bearing upon one of the 
big problems confronting everyone who 
grows many chickens—the profitable 
disposal of the surplus cockerels which 
make up about one-half of every flock. 
Too frequently these are sold in the 
easiest way, merely to get them off the 
place and without much consideration 
of market possibilities. Or they are 
held until they pass the age of profita- 
ble growth and then carried for a con- 
siderable time at a loss of labor and 
feed. In either case, the producer 
loses some money which he might ob- 
tain if he would only study the game. 

Generally speaking, the early cock- 
erels hatched in February, March and, 
possibly, early April, sell to advantage 
as broilers. Such reach broiler weight 
when the market is relatively free 
from fresh-killed poultry and before 
the great flood of hen-hatched chicks 
begins to flow in from the general 
farms. Those who breed Leghorns 
will usually find it advisable to sell the 
cockerels as broilers when they reach 
the required weight and regardless of 
the quotations. Such chickens do not 
sell to advantage on the open market 
when they reach full maturity, so it 
is seldom advisable to hold them be- 
yond the broiler stage, excepting such 
as will be required for home use. 

Late hatched cockerels of the heav- 
ier breeds, the May and June stuff, 
present the real problem. Each grow- 
er should carefully consider his local 
conditions and be guided accordingly. 

First of all, a liberal estimate should 
be made of the number which the fam- 


ily can use to advantage through the 
fall and winter, and that number set 
aside. These home-grown chickens are 
produced at a lower price per pound 
than the butcher charges for meats 
which are inferior. Save money by 
eating your own chickens instead of 
buying meat. 

The salable surplus may be handled 
in one of three ways. If the broiler 
market—usually low at this time of 
year—happens to be sufficiently high 
to insure a reasonable profit on the 
birds, turn them off as broilers. Take 
the profit, reduce the feed and labor 
bills, avoid the danger of loss from 
disease, accidents and chicken thieves. 

If broiler quotations are so low that 
production costs will not be secured, 
hold the birds until they reach roaster 
weight, or caponize them. As roast- 
ers, they should be sold as soon as 
they reach top form, have made full 
weight but have not begun to harden 
and go back. Capons should be held 
for sale during the winter holidays and 
early spring. 

Big capons are much wanted just 
before Easter and the top prices of 
the year are frequently received at 
that time. Those who have an abun- 
dance of feed, especially corn, will fre- 
quently find it profitable to carry their 
choice capons through the winter and 
so secure the benefits of large size 
plus high price. 

Returning to the birds which are in- 
tended for home use. These should 
be caponized at the proper age or else 
canned when they reach good weight 
and are in prime condition. 

Capons have many advantages over 
cockerels after the latter reach a cer- 
tain age. During the late fall and win- 
ter months, the cockerels eat heartily 
but do not gain much in weight. They 
actually lose in value as the months 
go by, since they become hard-fleshed 
and “staggy.” If left with the general 
flock, they are a constant nuisance. If 
penned by themselves, they are con- 
tinually fighting and cause endless 
trouble and annoyance. 

The capons are easily handled, re- 
main soft and tender indefinitely and 
continue to increase in size all winter. 
Those who wish a supply of fresh- 
killed chickens can keep a flock avail- 
able, ‘on the hoof,” until broilers are 
ready next spring, by merely caponiz- 
ing the required number of cockerels. 
These birds will steadily increase in 
value and so pay for their keep. 

Those who do not have a suitable 
building available or do not wish to feed 
and care for an extra bunch of live 
birds, yet want plenty of material avail- 
able from which to make chicken din- 
ners, will do well to can the surplus 
cockerels when these are well grown 
and still remain in good condition. 
Boiled or fried and safely packed in 
cans, they will neither fight nor eat, will 
not die or be lifted from the roosts, 
will occupy no valuable space in the 
poultry building, will not demand daily 
care, yet they will be ready for use at 
a moment’s notice whenever wanted. 
It’s a heap easier to take down a can 
of chicken when needed than to go to 
the work of killing ‘and dressing a 
bird or two. 

Modern methods of canning, by the 
use of the steam pressure cooker or 
the water bath canner, are. so well 
known to capable housewives that the 
poultry editor is not justified in at- 
tempting to present the details. In 
the field of domestic science I can only 
qualify as a food tester, and I am 
prepared to testify that home-canned 
chicken is most excellent eating. 
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Give Bees Better Care and Secure 
Bigger Crops. 


by H. F. Wilsort 


BEEKEEPERS who are interested in 
securing a maximum crop of honey 
should begin planning théir 1925 work 
in July, 1924. Strong colonies of bees 


‘at the beginning of the honey flow 


mean a maximum crop of honey. In 
order to insure strong colonies in the 
spring, it is necessary that certain 
preparations for the season be made 
the fall before. 


Requeen at Least Every Other Year 

Every colony of bees should be re- 
queened at least every two years, and 
some beekeepers are of the opinion 
that it should be every year, as 
queens older than two years do not 
ordinarily have sufficient vigor to 
keep up the colony strength. The 
proper time to requeen is in July and 
August, although in cases of emer- 
gency it may be done later. There 
are several reasons why young queens 
are desirable. It has been frequently 
noted by many beekeepers that young 
queens continue to lay longer in the 
fall than queens that are two or more 
years old. We know that young bees 
are necessary for carrying the colony 
over the winter in first-class condi- 
tion. We also know that the trouble 
known as spring dwindling is almost 
entirely due to the dying off of old 
bees, and where these predominate, 
a colony in a short time may be re- 
duced from a very large to a small 
colony, the bees remaining being 
those that developed late in the pre- 
vious fall. 

Young queens less than one year 
old do not have the tendency to 
swarm that is found with the older 
queens, and this is quite important 
in the matter of swarm control. 

In sections of the country where 
we have a fall honey flow, brood rear- 
ing will be carried on by the bees 
without assistance from the beekeep- 
er, but in the north where the honey 
flow ends about the first of August, it 
is well to do a little slow feeding in 
September to stimulate the bees to 
keep up brood rearing. 

Queens for requeening may be 
bought from a queen breeder, or if 
the beekeeper desires, he can rear 
his own queens. : 


Care of the Honey Crop. 

The value of the honey secured by 
any individual beekeeper may be re- 
duced as much as 25 per cent by im- 
proper attention to removal of supers 
and extraction of each individual hon- 
ey flow. It is well known that the 
early honey is usually very light in 
color, while late summer flows may 
be darker and of poor flavor. If the 
early flows are left on the hives and 
dark honeys are permitted to be 
stored in the same brood chambers, 
the result will be a darker grade of 
honey. As the prices of honey are 
to a large degree based on color as 
well as flavor, keeping the light hon- 
ey separate from the dark honey is 
worth money to every beekeeper. 

Another reason why more beekeep- 
ers find it difficult to sell their honey 
is the unsanitary way in which it 
is put up and placed on the market. 
There are a great many beekeepers 
who do not strain their honey well 
to begin with, and these same bee- 
keepers usually put their honey up 
in all kinds of jars and under all 
kinds of labels. Very frequently 
good sales are lost by specks of dirt 
and wax left in the honey. When 
the customer holds the honey up to 
the light and sees these specks, nat- 
urally he comes to the conclusion that 
the honey is not pure and clean. All 
glass containers, as well as tin con- 
tainers, should be thoroughly wiped 
out before honey is placed in them 
in order to avoid specks of dust or 
dirt in the honey. Strain it through 
two thicknesses of a good grade of 
cheese cloth. In bottling the honey, 
be sure that it is not heated to high- 
er than 160 degrees Fahrenheit. Pour 
the honey -into the containers while 


it is still hot. This will help to keep 
it from granulating for a much long- 
er time than if it is canned while 
cold. 

Marketing the Honey Crop 


By far the most difficult problem 
which the beekeeper has to meet to- 
day is the marketing of the crop after 
it has been secured. As a matter of 
fact, it is no longer difficult to secure 
good crops of honey, but getting it 
onto’ the market at a reasonable price 
is very difficult except for the most 
experienced salesmen. It is unfor- 
tunate indeed that lack of crops 
among the farmers has resulted in a 
depressed market for farm products, 
while the cost of living essentials has 
continued to remain at a high level. 

In the case of the beekeeper, it is 
quite apparent that the beekeeping 
fraternity in general is to blame for 
low prices of honey. Honey is becom- 
ing more popular as a food. This is 
clearly demonstrated by the larger 
amounts of honey that are being 
placed on the market. During the 
past year, many tons of honey have 
been used by bakers for baking. It 
is a well known fact that honey in 
any kind of bread or cake mixture 
will help to keep such products moist 
for a long time. 
this market will continue to grow and 
lower grades of honey should be 
thrown into this channel. 

For a basis of discussing the price 
of honey, let us start with the as- 
sumption that no beekeeper in the 
Mississippi Valley or the eastern part 
of the United States can produce 
honey for less than 10 cents a pound, 
that is, the actual cost of production, 
considering the cost of equipment, in- 
terest on the investment and labor in 
producing the honey and preparing 
it for market, will total 10 cents, and 
in some cases, even higher. Unfor- 
tunately, very few of our beekeepers 
consider their time worth anything, 
and a three or four per cent return 
on any investment seems to be highly 
satisfactory. 

Just what the price of honey should 
be to the retailer is a question which 
only each individual beekeeper can 
decide upon his cost basis for produc- 
tion, but it is safe to say that ex- 
tracted honey should retail for not 
less than 20 cents a pound and comb 
honey for from 25 to 30 cents a 
pound. It is very questionable indeed 
as to whether any beekeeper in the 
territory mentioned above can pro- 
duce comb honey and sell it retail for 
less than 20 cents a pound to make 
wages. 

The remark has often been made 
that the amount of honey produced in 
the United States today is so small 
that a satisfactory market cannot be 
developed. In other words, the lack 
of supply prevents a general market- 
ing and distributing plan. Perhaps 
this is true, but as long as the bee- 
keepers continue to work individual- 
ly and sell honey at prices below ac- 
tual cost of production, it will be im-. 
possible to get a sufficient number of 
large beekeepers to remain in the 
business, 

Lack of standardization in grades 
and packages has also helped greatly 
to keep the honey market demoral- 
ized. This situation, however, is 
being gradually improved, and a num- 
ber of states have well established 
grading laws for honey. The effect of 
this has been to greatly increase pro- 
duction and to improve the situation 
in general throughout the entire coun- 
try. Each individual beekeeper who 
reads this article wil! help himself 
and his neighbor beekeeper if he will 
figure out just what it costs him to 
produce his honey. Then co-operate 
with the beekeepers in your district 
or county in getting all of these re- 
ports together to figure out cost of 
production and establish a _ price 
which will bring you a fair market 
return, 


It is expected that’ 
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